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Friends’ General Conference. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Ninth Month 5-11, 1902. 


PROGRAM OF EXERCISES. 
(Subject to possible correction. ) 


*,* ‘here will be (1) General Meetings, continu- 
ing an hour and a half, and (2) ‘‘ Sectional "’ 
or Teaching sessions continuing one hour. Two 
or more of the latter may be held at the same 
time. The General sessions will be held in the 
Main Auditorium, the Sectional in smaller 
rooms in the building. 


NINTH MONTH 5, (SIXTH-DAY). 


First General Session, 9 to 10.30 a.m. 
Howard M. Jenkins, Chairman. 
. Opening Exercises. 
. Address by the Chairman. 

3. Two papers on ‘‘ The Ministry "’ : 

a. Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore 
College. 

4. John William Graham, Principal of Dalton 
Hall, Manchester, England. 

SECTION : 10.30 to 11.30a.m., Alice C. Robinson, 
of Baltimore, Chairman. Paper: ‘‘ How to 
Influence the Press.'" Margaret A. Matthews, 
Baltimore. 

SECTION : 10.30 to 11.30 a.m. First-day School 
Teaching. Address by Dr. Geo? A. Hubbell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Second General Session, 3.30 to 5 p.m. 
First-day Schools. 
Herbert P. Worth, West Chester, Pa., Chairman. 
1. Paper, ‘‘ The Promotion of Reverence,'’ Rob- 
ert M. Janney, Philadelphia. 
2. Paper, ‘‘ Our Children and the Idea of God,"’ 
William M. Jackson, New York City. 
3. Discussion. 


NINTH MONTH 6, (SEVENTH-DAY). 


Third General Session, 9 to 10.30 a.m. 
First-day Schools. 

Jas. H. Atkinson, Moorestown, N. J., Chairman. 

1. Paper, ‘‘A Definite Aim in First-day School 
Teaching,’’ Rachel W.Underhill, Brooklyn,N.Y. 

2. Paper, ‘‘ The First-day School as Forerunner of 
the Meeting,’’ J. Eugene Baker, Philadelphia. 

3. Discussion. 

SECTION : 10.30 to 11.30 a.m., Bertha Janney, of 
Baltimore, Chairman. Address, ‘‘ Organized 
Charity,"" Homer Foulkes, Commissioner of 
Charities, New York City. 

SECTION : First-day School Work. Dr. Hubbell, 
10.30 to II.30 a. m. 


Fourth General Session, 3.30 to 5.30 p.m. 
Young Friends’ Associations. 
Emma Waln, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


1. Paper, ‘‘ Fields of Work that open to Individual 
Associations,"" Herbert P. Worth, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

2- Paper, ‘‘ Little Ways of Bettering the World,” 
Nellie M. Shaw, Richmond, Indiana. 

3. Five-minute Address, opening discussion on 
second r, Joseph C. Emley, Philadelphia. 

4. General Discussion. 

SECTION : First-day School Work. 
p.m., Dr. Hubbell. 


2.30 to 3.30 


NINTH MONTH 7, (FIRST-DAY). 
Meeting for Worship, a.m. 
Meeting in care of Young Friends’ Associations, 
p.m. 


NINTH MONTH 8, (SECOND-DAY). 


Fifth General Session, 9 to 10.30 a.m. 
Educational. 


J. Eugene Baker, Principal Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

1. Paper, ‘‘ The Ideal School,’ Joseph S. Walton, 
Principal George School, Pennsylvania. 

2. Discussion. 

SECTION : First-day Schools, 10.30 to 11.30 a. m. 
Primary Teaching. Papers by Annie Hillborn 
and Abby M. Hall. 

SECTION : 10.30 to 11.30 a.m., Round Table Dis- 
cussion, ‘‘ Fundamentals in Education,’’ con- 
ducted by Dr. Luther Gulick, Principal Pratt 
Institute High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SECTION : 10.30 to 11-30 a.m., Purity. Florence 
C. Griscom, Philadelphia, Chairman. Paper, 
‘** How to Reach Parents,’’ Pauline W. Holme, 
Baltimore. 


Sixth General Session, 3.30 to 5 p.m. 
Educational. 


Edward B. Rawson, Principal Friends’ Seminary, 
New York City, Chairman. 


1. Paper, ‘‘A Plea for the Higher Education,”’ 
President Joseph Swain, Swarthmore College. 
2. Discussion. 


NINTH MONTH 9g, (THIRD-DAY). 


Seventh General Session, 9 to 10.30 a.m. 
Philanthropic. 


John Wm. Hutchinson, New York City Chairman. 


1. Address, ‘‘ The Relation of Society to Crime 
and Criminals,’ Charlton T. Lewis, President 
of Prison Association of New York. 

SECTION : 10.30 to 11.30a.m.,Capital Punishment. 
Henry W. Wilbur, New York, Chairman. Ad- 
dress by Newton M. Curtis (formerly Repre- 
sentative in U. S. Congress). 

SECTION : First-day School Work, 10.30 to 11.30 
a.m. Dr. Hubbell. 

SECTION : 10.30 to 11.30 a.m., Round Table Dis- 
cussion, ** Cliasacter Training in the School,”’ 
Emerson E, White, Columbus, Ohio. 


Eighth General Session, 3.30 to 5 p.m. 
Philanthropic. 
Joseph J. Janney, Baltimore, Chairman. 


1. Paper, ‘‘ Peace,"’ Henry M. Haviland, New 
York City. 

2. Discussion. 

SECTION: First-day School Work, 2.30 to 3.30 


p.m. Dr. Hubbell. 


NINTH MONTH 10, (FOURTH-DAY). 
Ninth General Session, 9 to 10.30 a.m. 
Philanthropic. - 

Anna M. Jackson, New York City, Chairman. 
1. Address, ‘‘ The Colored People,"’ Anna J. 

Cooper, Washington, D. C., High School. 

2. Discussion. 

SECTION : Wilson S. Doan, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chairman, Paper, ‘‘ United Practical Work in 
Temperance,’’ Albert Brown, Indianapolis. 

SECTION : First-day School Work, 10.30 to 11.30 
a.m. Dr. Hubbell. 


Tenth General Session, 3.30 to 5 p.m. 
Philanthropic. , 
Susan W. Janney, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
1. Paper, ‘‘ Equal Rights of Women,”’ Mariana 
W. Chapman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2. Discussion. 


SECTION: First-day School Work, 2.30 to 3.30 
p.m. Dr. Hubbell. 


NINTH MONTH 11, (FIFTH-DAY). 
Closing. 

1.9 to 10.30a.m. Brief Addresses on the topic, 
‘* What is the Greatest Need of the Society of 
Friends ? *’ George H. Nutt, R. Barclay Spicer, 
S. Elizabeth Stover, Wm. W. Cocks, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Anna M. Jackson, Henry W. Wilbur, 
Jane P. Rushmore, Isaac Wilson, Edward B 
Rawson, to be followed by general discussion. 

2. 10.30 to 11.30 a.m, Informal closing exercises. 


EVENING MEETINGS. 

Fifth-day Evening, Ninth Month 4, Committees 

Sixth-day Evening, .Ninth Month 5, Business 
Meeting of General Conference. 

Seventh-day Evening, Ninth Month 6, Social 
Gathering. 

Second-day Evening, Ninth Month 8, Address by 
John Wm. Graham, Subject to announced. 

Third-day Evening, Ninth Month 9, Lecture by 
Prof. George H. Knight, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, ‘‘ William Penn.” 


Asbury Park Arrangements. 


Several of the houses nearest the Auditorium are either 
full or all the rooms on the lower floors taken. At this 
stage, after the repeated advertisements, it will be a 
waste of labor and time for Friends to write to hotels for 
terms, but if they will send their applications promptly 
to me I will engage good rooms for them. There are 
still some vacant rooms in the Sea Breeze, Passaic, 
Wellington, Franklin, Frederick, Sunset Avenue, Raven- 
wood Inn, Magnolia, Ashiand, St.Clair and Nassau Hall. 

I have just had offered two small houses on Seventh 
avenue, Nos. 174 and 175 onthe map. They are pleas- 
antly located in one of the best blocks of Asbury Park, 
and from personal inspection appear to be clean and 
well kept,so that I feel confidence in recommending them. 
The rates have been made on condition that they are 
filled or nearly so. Together there are nine rooms for 
four persons each (two bed) and four rooms for three 
persons each (double bed and cot) all at $5.50 for each 
person ; nine rooms for two in each at $6.00 for each 
person. Also arear house, but good surroundings, with 
four rooms for two in each at’ $s.00 for eack person ; this 
house would be suitable for either eight men or eight 
women. 

About the aoth every one who has engaged rooms in 
the hotels selected by the committee will receive a ticket 
giving the number of their room, which they wil! present 
upon arrival, so that there will be no trouble or confusion 
in the assignment of rooms. 


RAILROAD TICKETS. 


Two classes of tickets have been arranged for. rst 
regular round trip tickets from Philadelphia, Merchant- 
ville, Moorestown, and Mount Holly at $2 so, Bristo| 
and Langhorne at $2.25, and Trenton $2.00 by either 
Penna. or P. & R. roads. These tickets are good on/y 
on special trains going Ninth month 4, but good to return 
on any train after Ninth month 7. They will be on sale 
at all the places named after Ninth month 1, upon the 
presentation of card issued by the Committee, which 
can be obtained from any of the Correspondents or 
members of the Committee. 

2d, from a// points east of Chicago tickets on all rail_ 
roads will be sold for a full regular fare going and one- 
third returning. To receive this reduced rate certificates 
must be obtained at the starting point, when through 
tickets are bought. Full details have been given to the 
several Correspondents. who will furnish a card issued 
by the Committee, which wil] be presented at the ticket 
office. Friends are urged to report their route at once. 
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TICKETS FROM NEW YORK. 

Friends can obtain them a week in advance by writing 
Wm. M, Jackson, so Beekman Street, Franklin T. Car- 
penter, 787 Park Avenue, George T. McDowell, 373 W. 
123d Street, or on the boat leaving Rector Street at 
: p.m., Ninth month 4, from either of the above named. 
All tickets are good until Ninth month 15. 


TRAINS. 


Philadelphia to Asbury Park.—Ninth month 4. 

Special. Special. 

Broad Street Reading Terminal, 

Bristol, Spring Garden St., 

Trenton, Columbia Avenue, 

N. Asbury Park, Huntington Street, 
Special. Wayne Junction, 

Market St. * harf, —— 

Camden, nghorne, 

Merchantville, Yardley, 

West Moorestown, Trenton, 

East Moorestown, Bound Brook, 

Plainfield, 


Mount Holly, 
N. Asbury Park, N. Asbury Park, 
trains : 


Ar. Asbury Park, 6.23, 630 


p.m. 
1.48 
2.23 
2.49 
405 


12.30 
12.37 
12.46 
12.55 
12.58 

1.15 
2.58 
Regular 
4-00, 4.17 
Connections with New York City. 

Friends purchasing tickets via New York will be par- 
ticular to see that they read by either route. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Central R. R. of New 
Jersey to run a special train Ninth month 4th to connect 
with the boat leaving Rector Street at1 p.m. Friends 
of New York Yearly Meeting arriving at the Grand 
Central or 34th Street (Long Island R. R ) will take the 
3d Avenue L road to South Ferry and there transfer to 
gth Avenue road to Rector Street. 

Leave. 

Rector St., Boat, 

ed St., P.R_R., 

ector St., Boat, 
23d4St, P.R.R., 

Liberty St..C R.R. of N.J., 

23d St.,P RR, 

Liberty St., CR.R, 

23d St., P.R.R, 

Rector St,, Boat, 

23dSt,P.RR, 

Rector St., Boat, 

Libery St., C R.R., 4.45 


BAGGAGE, N. Y. CITY. 


rrangements have been made with the Dodds Express, 
N.Y Transfer Co., to collect checks on the trains and de- 
liver within half an hour after the arrival of the trains 
all baggage, at 25 cents for each piece Tags of the 
express company will be furnished with the badges 
and transportation cards by the Correspondents or 
members of the Committee, upon which Priends will 
distinctly write their names, hotel, and number of room, 
also their railroad route; or if by special train from 
Philadelphia, or 1 p m. boat from New York, write that 
on the tag. 


ARRIVAL IN ASBURY PARK. 


Friends who are going to Ocean Grove will leave the 
train at the Asbury Park and Ocean Grove station, 
Omnibus fare to hotel, ten cents. Friends for Asbury 
Park will leave the trains at North Asbury Station 
Trolley cars near the station go near all the hotels. 
Omnibuses charging ten cents per passenger will be there, 
arranged in order, those on the south side of the station 
for the hotels from 2d to sth avenues, and on the north 
side from Sunset to 8th avenues. 


Lv. Broad St., 


Ar Asbury Park. 


2.53 Pp m. 
258 


oo pm 
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Thirty-sixth Anniversary of the Universal 
Peace Union. 


Mystic, Conn., on Long Island Sound), Eighth month 


20-23. Sessions 10.30 am., and 2pm. Alfred H. 
Love, Philade!phia, President. 


Besides the earnest workers in Connecticut and of the 
other Branch Societies who wil] address the Conference, 
there are expected eminent speakers, among them Hon. 
Theodore FE Seward on “The New Patriotism”; 

erome F. Manning, Esq., Lowell, Mass.; W. P.Wilsen, 
$.C.D., President of the Commercial Museum ; Countess 
de la Gardie Nicolai, Hon. W. N. Ashman, Philadel- 
phia; Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, on “‘ The Coming Unity of the 
World”: Hezekiah Butterworth, Scott F. Hershey, 
LL.D., Boston; Chinese Minister Wu Ting-fang; E. 
P. Powell, of N. ¥Y.; Walter S. Logan, New York City; 
May Wright Sewal, Indianapolis, Ind , and others who 
will be announced in circulars which will also contain 
the names of boarding houses and all particulars. 

After each address an opportunity will be given for 
brief remarks thereon. On the afternoon of the 22nd a 
discussion will take place on the subject, “‘ Can a Pro- 
fessing Christian Engage in Human Warfare?” 

Furnished tents can be had for $2 per week or $1 for 
the meetings. 


Please mention FRiENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 





WANTED. 


ANTED.—BOARD IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
for gentleman, where there are but few boarders. 
Central location desired. Address No. 37, this Office. 


ANTED.—MAN AND WIFE, FRIENDS 

preferred, to work small fruit and milk farm. Milk 

sold. Address Alfred Cook, Concord Junction, Mass., 
R. F. D. 


ANTED.—MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN TO 
assist as mother’s help in housework and care of 
two children. 3218 N. Carlisle Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, COLLEGE 

graduate with one year’s experience in teaching, 

a position in literary or educational line, or as private 
secretary. References. Address K., this office. 


ANTED.—SITUATION BY WOMAN 
Friend as matron, managing housekeeper (either 


public or private),or any position of trust. Address 
R., this Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 

the matron in the household department of Friends’ 
Academy. Address FREDERICK E. WILLITS, 
Sec., Glen Cove, N. Y. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER IN SMALL 


family. Address with experience and references, 
P., this Office. 


BOARDING. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 


SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 | 
Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twetrrn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
eee: 
. $623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFices : {S3uie, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Law, Science, 
cone te } STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07. 





Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

, Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . ‘ 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs”’ we wil! 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BgeGIn aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIvEN. WeE Do NOT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Te_erHone No. 1-33-55. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXXIII. 

A GOVERNMENT has nothing to fear from a citizen- 
ship that would refer all questions of dispute to a court 
of justice and equity, and that abides by decisions of ar- 
bitrators tn personal or national questions of controversy. 

EDMUND STANLEY. 


From his paper read at the Friends’ Peace Conference, 
Philadelphia, Igo1. 


AN easy thing, O Power Divine, 

To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine ! 
For summer's sunshine, winter's snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow ; 
But when shall I attain to this— 

To thank Thee for the things I miss? 


For all young Fancy’s early gleams, 

The dreamed-of joys that still are dreams, 
Hopes unfulfilled, and pleasures known, 
Through others’ fortunes, not my own, 
And blessings seen that are not given, 
And never will be, this side of heaven. 


Had I, too, shared the joys I see, 

Would there have been a heaven for me ? 
Could I have felt thy presence near 

Had I possessed what I held dear ? 

My deepest fortune, highest bliss, 

Have grown perchance from things I miss. 


Sometimes there comes an hour of calm ; 
Grief turns to blessing, pain to balm ; 
A Power that works above my will 
Still leads me onward, upward still ; 
And then my heart attains to this— 
To thank Thee for the things I miss. 
— Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


REMINISCENCES OF ELIZABETH FRY. 
P. M. Darton, in The Friend (London). 

PRISONS and prisoners are now so well and thought- 
fully cared for that we are apt to forget how short a 
time ago a very different state of thingsexisted. We 
who know the past are not likely to forget that we 
owe the reform worked all over England to John 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry, but a later generation 
may not be acquainted with facts so familiar to us. 

I never had the privilege of seeing Elizabeth Fry, 
but asa child I admired greatly a large engraving 
which hung in my dear mother’s room, and which 
represented a dignifiedf matronly lady, with a sweet 
yet powerful face. The simple lines of the Friends’ 
dress, and the dainty transparency of her cap, made a 
setting for such marked individuality. Once I re- 
member hearing one maid asking another whose por- 
trait it was, and the one questioned replied, “I don’t 
know her name, but she was a duchess.” No doubt 
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the calm dignity of her bearing was responsible for the 
title. When I inquired of my mother about the 
‘“Duchess’”’ I heard many very interesting reminis- 
cences which clothed the picture with life. 

Elizabeth Fry, my mother said, was not as tall as 
the picture seemed to represent, but she had a digni- 
fied carriage, which made the ‘‘ Duchess’”’ a not un- 
natural title. She moved easily and softly, and hada 
very sweet smile, was a devoted and wise mother, and 
so careful of the health of her children that she kept a 
special room, in which, after her prison visiting, she 
changed her clothes before visiting her nurseries ; but 
her womanliness alone did not enable her to accom- 
plish the reforms she wished. Elizabeth Fry had a 
great power over people, and great discernment in 
choosing her fellow-workers. She could convince her 
public of the need of reform, make committees zeal- 
ous, and workers energetic and loyal, and last but not 
least, her power for good over prisoners of the worst 
kind was marvellous. 

My mother, as a girl of seventeen, had been clerk 
of her meeting at Southampton, and Elizabeth Fry 
used to stay in my grandfather’s house when she vis- 
ited that town. There my mother first met the great 
prison reformer, and was fired with a desire to help. 
She remained many years an active member of the 
Prison Visiting Committee, and when she married and 
moved to London was put upon the Visiting Commit- 
tee for Newgate, her special duty being to find situa- 
tions for women leaving the prison, which would give 
them a chance of leading good lives. 

On one occasion, my mother told me, Elizabeth 
Fry wished to visit some condemned prisoners who 
were to be executed the next day, and my mother 
went with her to Newgate. The governor said the 
five men to be hung the next day were desperate char- 
acters, and he did not think it right for two ladies to 
go alone to see them; but when they reached the 
condemned cell, anda warder would have entered with 
them, Elizabeth Fry declined his attendance courte- 
ously, but very firmly. So the door of a dark and 
dreary room, with one small, high, grated win- 
dow opened, and closed, leaving the two ladies 
facing five desperate men—and a locked door behind 
them. The prisoners at once crowded up and stared 
insolently at them. 

Elizabeth Fry for a moment looked at the men in 
silence, showing no fear, but a Divine pity and sym- 
pathy shone from her face, and I doubt not also from 
my dear mother’s. The men fell back and ceased to 
stare. Then on the strained silence fell the reformer’s 
beautiful voice, resembling truly a “ silver bell,’’ soft 
and clear and musical, full of tender vibrations. 

I am sorry I can only remember very briefly what 
my mother told me of her words, but they began 
thus : 
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‘“‘My friends, I have been told that you are in 
great trouble, and I have come to see if I can help 
you.” 

The men drew further back, but listened intently 
and silently ; the “ silver bell’’ seemed to have almost 
magic power. Slowly, calmly, and pitifully the ten- 
der voice again broke the impressive silence. 

“You are not all old. It cannot be so many 
years since, ignorant of crime, you kneeled perhaps at 
a good mother’s knee at night and begged God to 
preserve you to another day and forgive your sins.’’ 
Some of the men hung their heads, and the rare and 
bitter tears of manhood shone in downcast eyes ; one 
slunk back to a bench, sat down and hid his face in 
his hands. 

“Your mothers may have gone home to the mer- 
ciful God, to whom they taught you to lisp your first 
prayers ; or perhaps, alas! they may now be praying 
on earth for you with tears of grief.’’ Here sobs 
broke the silence, for the speaker had paused. 

“Think not that I am come to blame you, or to talk 
to you of punishment for sin. No! my poor friends, I 
know not what temptations caused your crimes; I 
only know that the dear Lord, whom you are so soon 
to meet, is more merciful than the tenderest mother, 
and I also know that when he gave his precious life to 
save us sinners one of His last acts on earth was to 
pardon a malefactor, and to promise that He would 
meet that penitent sinner in paradise.’ By this time 
the men had one and all fallen on their knees: sev- 
eral were sobbing. 

My mother said, though all the words were well 


chosen, it was the voice and manner and human sym- 


pathy of her friend which had such power. Before 
she left that cell she had talked with each man sepa- 
rately, promised them paper, pen, and ink to write to 
their friends, and had offered to carry messages for 
them to their people. Then they all said a prayer, 
and she shook hands with each of the prisoners in 
turn, leaving a very different set of men from the five 
wild-eyed ruffians she had met an hour before. 

But her good work for them was not over. Again 
Elizabeth Fry visited the governor, and pointed out 
very forcibly that five men with a bad past left to- 
gether, with no sort of employment, were not likely to 
be the better of one another’s company. One of her 
arguments my mother well remembered was against 
enforced idleness and solitary confinement, and was 
thus set before the governor: “ You and I are edu- 
cated, and are what people call ‘ good’ people ; yet 
were we left entirely alone and unoccupied for a long 
time, could we keep our minds from evil thoughts ? 
And were we criminals, should we be the better for no 
occupation except talking with worse criminals than 
ourselves ?”’ 

She urged employment for all prisoners, even if 
they were to die to-morrow ; and, as a result of her 
suggestions, books and writing materials were sent to 
the five criminals she had just visited, and this was the 
beginning of rational employments for prisoners, even 
condemned ones. 

This is only one of several accounts my mother 
gave me of the good and great work done by Eliza- 


beth Fry, whom she loved and reverenced greatly, 
and whom it was her privilege and pleasure to help 
for many years. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 30. 
LAST DISCOURSES AND ARREST. 
GOLDEN Text. —Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be fearful. —John, xiv., 27. 
Before study of the Lesson read Matthew, xxvi, 31-35 ; Luke, 
xxii., 35-38 ; John, xviii., I-11. 

Matruew and Mark tell us that after the conclusion 
of the supper a hymn was sung, and then “ they went 
out into the Mount of Olives.’ As they walked 
Jesus again told them something of the trials ahead, 
saying that all of them would be “ offended” in him 
at the crises. This was too much for Peter, who 
earnestly protested that, whatever others might do, he 
would never waver in his devotion. Jesus answered 
by a further statement that before the cock should 
crow (Mark says twice) Peter would deny him thrice. 
It is easy to deduce from these statements a kind of 
fatalism. If Jesus Anew they would betray him, did 
they have any moral freedom? Had they any choice? 
It is safe to say that here, as usual, prophecy is not 
mere prediction. ‘‘ Forewarned is forearmed ”’ ; like 
many prophecies of the Old Testament, these state- 
ments were doubtless intended to defeat their own lit- 
eral fulfillment. As Jonah prophesied destruction 
upon Ninevah, and thereby averted that destruction, 
so Jesus prophesied unfaithfulness on the part of his 
disciples in the hope to prevent it ; but in this he was 
not successful; he understood their weakness only 
too well. The prediction, then, was no more than a 
warning to the disciples of their own weakness, not a 
statement of an inevitable catastrophe. 

There follows in Luke alone a confused statement 
referring evidently to the days to come when condi- 
tions would be widely different ; when they could no 
longer go forth without purse or provision, depending 
on the friendliness of all; when they could no longer 
go unarmed without fear of attack. The only thing 
that is clear in the passage (Luke, xxii., 35-38) is 
that the disciples missed the point altogether, and 
Jesus wearily dismissed the subject, saying, “It is 
enough.” The verse in which he says, “ Let him 
who hath none, sell his cloak and buy a sword,” is one 
of two on which the advocates of force and war depend 
as against the whole spirit of the clear teaching of 
Jesus—the other being, of course, “‘I come not to 
send peace, but a sword ” (Matthew, x., 34). 

We are dependent wholly on the fourth gospel for 
a full report of the farewell discourses of Jesus, and it 
is to be noted that the manner of them—language, 
style, and order—are rather those of John than of the 
Jesus of the Sermon on the Mount. This is easily to 
be understood in a reproduction made so long after 
the event. John’s gospel was not written until over 
threescore years after the events recorded, and while 
the matter of these last impressive teachings would 
doubtless remain with him, the presentation would 
necessarily be his own. 





It is impossible to say where these discourses were 
spoken. It was after going out from the supper- 
room, yet before crossing over the brook Kidron to 
the Mount of Olives (John, xviii., 1). Perhaps the 
party had sought the porches of the Temple, which 
were opened at midnight after the Passover meal ; or 
it is possible that the order of events has become con- 
fused, and that these teachings were given in the “ large 
upper room.”” However that may be, the discourse 
concluded with an earnest prayer for the disciples, 
and then the party crossed over the ravine just east of 
the city and climbed the slope of the Mount of Olives. 
Doubtless the disciples expected to go on at once to 
Bethany. But Jesus, having thrown his whole being 
into this final talk with his chosen band, was experi- 
encing the natural reaction; he was exhausted, and 
for a little the steady courage with which he usually 
met his trials deserted him. Feeling this he turned, 
as always, to the Supreme Source of strength. He 
turned aside from the body of his disciples and sought 
a quiet place for prayer. Yet he craved human sym- 
pathy also. He could not bear at once to withdraw 
into absolute loneliness with God, so he took with him 
the most loved and trusted of his friends, Peter, John, 
and James. Tothem he expressed in part his sorrow, 
and then withdrew a little way for prayer. Here he 
struggled with the sense of shrinking and despair 
which had come upon him, praying that if possible the 
cup might pass from him, yet rising triumphant in the 
conclusion, ‘‘ Nevertheless, not my will but thine be 
done.” The tired disciples had fallen asleep during 


his absence, and this increased for the moment his 


sense of utter loneliness ; not even those nearest ones 
entered into the agony of his struggle sufficiently to 
keep them awake. But this mood soon gave way to 
his accustomed consideration for others ; it had been 
a long, hard day, especially for those on whom all the 
preparations had rested, and there is a note of almost 
fatherly kindness in his words as he stood a third time 
by the sleepers, “Sleep on now and take your rest.”’ 

It was not long after this that torches appeared in 
the valley, and soon the quiet of the night and the 
garden were broken by the tramp of soldiers. These 
were followed, of course, by a disorderly mob, drawn 
from the Passover crowds. Led by Judas, who knew 
the habits of Jesus as well as his person, they drew 
near to the place where Jesus stood with his disciples. 
The presence of the betrayer made their mission plain 
to Jesus, so he stepped out to meet them, asking 
whom they sought. They answered, “ Jesus of Naz- 
areth ;”’ to which he responded, “I am he.”” Some- 
thing in the native dignity of the man as he answered 
them overcame them for the moment, and they fell 
back. The impetuous Peter, perhaps remembering 
the question earlier in the evening as toa sword, drew 
his weapon and inflicted some slight wound on one of 
the party. He was restrained, however, by his Mas- 
ter by a warning not to trust in worldly weapons. He 
did not forget in this trying time to provide for the 
safety of his followers— Let these go their way.” 
Jesus was seized and bound, while the disciples, for- 
getting their high-sounding professions a few hours 
before, fled away, leaving him alone with his enemies. 


Mark records (xiv., 51, 52) that a “certain young 
man” followed with him—evidently a friend. Appar- 
ently he had been roused from sleep, and had hurried 
out, perhaps, to warn Jesus, but arrived too late. He 
was soon noticed in the crowd about Jesus ; perhaps 
he attempted some friendly signal. An effort was 
made to seize him, but he fled away and escaped. 
Some have conjectured that this may have been Mark 
himself; and as Mark is afterward introduced (Acts, 
xii., 12) as a Christian living in Jerusalem, this is not 
impossible. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 32. Eighth month 24. 
REPORT OF THE SPIES. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—Blessed is that man that maketh the Lord 
his trust.—Psalms, xl., 4. 


*,* The Scripture of the Lesson is Numbers, xiii., 
I-3, and xiii., 25, to xiv., 4. 

Tue eleventh chapter of Numbers tells of a fire that 
broke out among the people because of their complain- 
ings ; but “the people cried unto Moses, and Moses 
prayed unto Jehovah, and the fire abated.’’ Then the 
people murmured because they had no flesh to eat 
and were tired of manna. When Moses heard these 
murmurings he felt that the burden laid upon him was 
greater than he could bear, and was directed by 
Jehovah to appoint seventy elders to assist him in 
caring for the people. Then the wind brought quail 
in such numbers that a plague smote the people because 
they ate of their flesh so greedily. 

In the twelfth chapter Miriam and Aaron spoke to 
the people against Moses because he married a Cushite 
woman, and Moses seems to have made no reply, for 
it is here recorded, ‘‘ Now the man Moses was very 
meek, above all the men that were upon the face of 
theearth.”” Jehovah then reminded Aaron and Miriam 
of the faithfulness of Moses, asking why they were not 
afraid to speak against him ; and Miriam was punished 
by being made white with leprosy. Both Aaron and 
Moses prayed for her restoration, and after being shut 
out of the camp for seven days, during which the 
Israelites journeyed not, Miriam was healed. 

Our lesson tells us that while the Israelites ‘were 
encamped in the wilderness of Paran, probably on its 
northern border, Moses sent out spies from every tribe 
to examine the land of Canaan which had been 
promised to them for an inheritance, and to discover 
whether the people who dwelt therein were strong or 
weak, few or many. After forty days they returned, 
saying that the land was very fertile, but that the 
inhabitants were many and strong. 

Caleb wanted to make an immediate attack upon 
these people and gain possession of the promised land, 
but the other spies, being frightened by the size of the 
men, gave an evil report of the nature of the country. 
As usual when things went wrong, the people blamed 
Moses and Aaron for bringing them out of Egypt, and 
proposed that they choose a new leader and go back 
into the land of bondage. 

Because they would not listen to the pleadings of 
Caleb and Joshua to go on into the exceeding good 
land that they had found, and were afraid of the strong 
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men that dwelt there, they were obliged to turn aside 
into the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea, and 
during the forty years that they remained in this 
wilderness most of those who had come up out of 
Egypt died without ever seeing the promised land ; 
many were smitten by plague and pestilence, and many 
were slain by the Amalekites and the Canaanites. 

The leaders in reform movements often share the 
fate of Moses and Aaron. They deliver to the people 
the message that is given them by God, and the hearts 
of the multitude are stirred; they band themselves 
together for the purpose of overthrowing some great 
evil, and are all aglow with enthusiasm. After a little 
while they meet with unexpected hardships; the 
contest is much longer than they had supposed it 
would be, and they find that in order to put an end to 
the evil they must work hard and deny themselves 
much for a long time to come. Then they denounce 
their leaders as madmen for having undertaken an 
impossible task, declare that evil always has existed 
and always will exist, and turn aside into the wilderness 
of sin to take life easy. Here they die of bad air, 
impure water, alcoholic liquors, wrong habits of life, 
and the pestilence that these things breed, and never 
enter the promised land. 

Slavery would not have gained such a foothold in 
our land if those who believed in their hearts that it 
was wrong had been willing to go forward bravely 
abreast with the leaders of the anti-slavery movement, 
instead of crying aloud—This evil is too great and 
opposition to it is too costly. The saloon power, 
strong as it is, would be crushed in a decade, if those 
who believe in total abstinence would unite themselves 
against it in a compact. organization, prepared to live 
on quails and manna, if need be, in order that their 
children might inherit a land free from the evils of the 
liquor traffic. 


RELIGION.—What ought a Christian to read? 
Every book which feeds the intellect. Where ought 
he to go? Every place where the moral atmosphere 
is pure and bracing. What ought he to do? Every- 
thing that will make character. Religion is not 
negative, a giving up this or that, but positive, a getting 
and a possessing. If a man will be content with 
nothing but the best thought, best work, best friends, 
best environment, he need not trouble about avoiding 
the worst. The good drives out the bad. There are 
two ways of lighting a dark room: One is to attack 
the darkness with candles. The other is to open the 
shutters and let in the light. When light comes, 
darkness goes. There are two ways of forming 
character. One is to conquer our sins, the other is to 
cultivate the opposite virtues. The latter plan is best 
because it is surest—the virtue replaces the sin. 
Christianity is not a drill. It is life, full, free, radiant, 
and rejoicing. What a young man should do is not 
to vex himself about his imperfections, but to fix his 
mind on the bright image of perfection ; not to weary 
his soul with rules, but to live with Christ as one liveth 
with a friend. There is one way to complete manhood, 
and that is, fellowship with Jesus Christ.—[John 
Watson. | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VACATION DAYS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
PLEASANT Mountain House, 

East FryEsurG, Marne, Eighth month 3, 1902. 
THE name of this mountain whose ‘“ Green Pinnacle " 
is two thousand feet above the valley of the Saco, goes 
very little way toward suggesting its characteristics. 
Pleasant? That it is; but how much more! It is 
itself fair to look upon from below, with its wooded 
slopes and series of green tops. The road from the 
foot of the mountain, fitting its curves to the mountain- 
side and seeking the least rocky pathway, makes a 
two-mile climb, or drive, shaded by evergreens and 
oaks, bordered with arbutus and ferns and linnza, with 
now and then an opening that gives a glimpse of 
Kearsarge or Mt. Washington. It is worth a long 
journey to drink from the spring that half way up the 
mountain pours out its generous stream of cool, crystal 
water. And then, this narrow plateau at the very top, 
to whose rocks the ample house is safely riveted, has 
the charm of soft green turf thickly sprinkled with 
white clover and buttercups (our mountain lambs love 
it), alternating with the lichen-covered rocks, them- 
selves picturesque, and bordered here and there with 
dwarfed balsams and birches and pines. 

But this pleasant mountain, if it could speak after 
the manner of men, would confess that its great purpose 
is not so much to be looked upon itself, as to furnish 
a point of view that commands the noble picture of 
which it is the modest centre. To the north and east 
and south stretches a billowy plain whose lower hills 
are the setting for lakes and ponds to the number of 
forty or more, glistening in the landscape. Along the 
western horizon, beyond the valley thirty miles wide, 
threaded by the winding Saco and shining with lakes, 
rises a wall of mountain ranges. Toward the south, 
Chocorua is in the front row; mid-way, Kearsarge 
longest keeps his noble head above the clouds ; farther 
to the north Baldface gleams in the sun; at the rear 
of all, and towering above all, is Mt. Washington's 
majestic front. 

It is an “‘ experience’”’ to spend a night on Mt. 
Washington—the very top of New England, and to 
feel the awfulness of that lonely, barren peak. It is 
also an “experience” of a gentler type, to stay for a 
week on this lower mountain-top, and watch with eager 
interest the constantly varying aspects of the mountains 
and the valley. Nature’s supply of msts is one of the 
surprising things, and the swiftness of their distribution. 
I write in my daily record of out-door “ doings ’’— 
‘‘Kearsage and Mt. Washington are clear’; and 
when I lift my eyes from the page to drink in again 
the unspeakable glories of the picture, behold! a 
curtain of mist has been dropped from above, or an 
unseen cauldron below is sending volumes of cloud 
about my own head, and Kearsarge and Mt. Washington 
are as if they were not! But here, as nowhere else, 
‘Hope springs eternal,” and we cling to the belief 
that curtains which fell so swiftly will in the next instant 
vanish, and the enchanting picture be restored to us. 
Yesterday, however, our hopes were disappointed— 
the mists became rain-clouds and completely imprisoned 
us upon our narrow, rocky-grassy ledge. This 
morning again the valley has been a sea of mist with 
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no green hill-tops in the midst for islands ; but hope 
for an unclouded view later, founds itself upon the 
deep blue sky overhead, and upon the bright blue of 
Kearsarge and Mt. Washington that were up before 
the mists, to give this promise. 

One need have no misgiving as to society, in 
seeking the isolation of a mountain-top. Those who 
come to stay longer than the day, are drawn thither 
by the same interest in Nature’s activities, and find 
themselves occupied together, in making acquaintance 
with the flowers and the birds (the brown-thrush 
sings here), and the mists and the scores of mountain 
peaks encircling the horizon. The gratitude of those 
who enjoy the comfort of this mountain retreat, goes 
with their fees, to those whose energies and money 
are generously devoted to overcoming the great 
difficulties in the way of mountain hospitality. The 
Psalmist’s hymn, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills,’ takes on a deeper significance when one has 
entered into their rest and peace, and their cheerful 
solitude. O, these hills of the Lord! they may be to 
us in very truth His sacred sanctuaries. 

ELIZABETH PoWELL Bonp. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PROGRESS, NOT DEGENERACY. 


Ir is by no means unusual for those of us who are 
getting on in years to complain of the degeneracy of 
the present age, and to speak of the superior mcrality 
of the days when we were young. But now and 
then one whose vision is clearer or memory better re- 
calls defects of the past which support the belief that 
those who read their INTELLIGENCER to-day are better 
men and women, on the whole, than readers of the 
older time. A Friendly optimist, who has passed his 
three-score years, in private conversation recently told 
how the young Friends of his neighborhood forty 
years ago used to stay out of doors and make merry 
during the “second meeting’’ at quarterly meeting 
times, and how the men Friends of more advanced 
years were generally slaves of the tobacco habit, 
while many of them thought it no harm to use alco- 
holic liquors “ in moderation.” 

Taking our country as a whole, there are evi- 
dences that the public conscience is more sensitive 
than it used to be. It is true that there is a lax ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and a lukewarmness concern- 
ing church-going ; but recent laws enacted against the 
shooting of tame pigeons as targets, the wearing of 
birds and aigrets in hats, the sale of liquor in army 
canteens, the vending of immoral publications from 
news-stands show that there is a growing number of 
people who have a sense of personal responsibility for 
the morals of our citizens. In the words of another 
writer on this subject, ‘“ The accusations against pub- 
lic morality are the birth throes of a better conscience.” 


Gop keep us through the common days, 
The level stretches white with dust, 
When thought is tired, and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly since they must. 
In days of slowly fretting care, 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. 
—([ Margaret E. Sangster. ] 


SPIRITUAL VALUE OF CULTURE. 

‘“‘ THE spiritual value of culture in mental discipline is 
an offset to the material and superficial estimates of 
this wealthy age. The possession of the atmosphere 
by the mind, the filling of it with principles and song 
and music, these were a more enduring possession for 
Germany than her conquests of a later day. England's 
coal fields may become exhausted, but her glory in 
Shakespeare and Milton, Tennyson and Browning, 
cannot fade. Our true greatness is not in braggart 
shouts concerning power and resourses, but in the 
strength and dignity and inspiration of our social 
countenance set against any wrong. The inestimable 
service you render others by patient self mastery and 
painful toil is felt wherever you move as a corrective 
for that fatal superficiality of temper which breeds 
cheap men, cheap thinking, cheap phrases, cheap 
hymns, cheap everything, and reinforces the burden of 
shoddy product beneath which we groan. The in- 
direct influence of such sacrificial labor upon the world 
is an unexplored realm. And you can have no evan- 
gel for others which has not cost you weary toil. A 
few choice, close thinkers formed a band which 
liberated Europe. They were the noiseless forces over- 
whelming ancient traditions, and no man can write the 
history of modern days without continually recognizing 
their efforts. But they could not have done this were 
they not first the masters of themselves. ' 

‘So, let us cheerfully accept the drudgery of think- 
ing, the unfamiliar as against the common, the hard 
work and unremitting sweat of brain which brings 
your thought and aim to heel at call. In such 
efforts, renewed daily, the fog lifts, the illusions scat- 
ter, you see men as trees walking and the first mean- 
ings of ‘ ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free’ dawn across the soul. When the 
real temper of mind and heart necessary to knowledge 
and growth and service has been acquired, you per- 
ceive in the studies you follow the hidden secrets they 
will reveal only to the initiated.—[ Dr. S. P. Cadman. | 


CuLTIVATE the habit of virtue. That is manly. 
Our word, “ virtue,”’ has a local meaning. By virtue 
we mean purity of life. Inthe olden time the wordvirtue 
meant courage. There is a vital union between the 
two. Virtue is courage. The men who are wanted 
to-day are pure men, men who shall shame vice into 
silence by their lives, and raise men into manly virtue 
by their deeds ; men who shall make the profligate con- 
scious of his moral leprosy by their example, and to 
whom no depth is too low and no heart is too vile for the 
healing touch of their tender sympathy. Be such 
men. Impurity is the mark of cowardice. Purity is 
the mark of manliness. Impurity is the sign of 
weakness, of low taste, of beastiality. Purity is the 
sign of conquest, of courage, of strength. The pure 
man is the strong man.—[ Dr. Carson. | 

>< 

LAMARTINE Said that there is only one stimulant 
that never fails and yet never intoxicates—duty. Duty 
puts a blue sky over every man. It is the end and 
the aim of the highest life. 
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THE INHERITANCE OF THE MEEK. 

In reading the Beatitudes many have found it hard to 
understand why the promise was given to the meek 
that they should inherit the earth. If it had been said 
that their inheritance should be an abundance of 
heavenly treasure the statement would be accepted 
without question, but here on the earth it is the 
popular impression that aggressive people receive the 
largest share. 

According to the dictionary the word “ meek”’ 
signifies not only ‘‘ humble and lowly,” which are its 
most common synonyms, but “ self-controlled and 
gentle ; not easily provoked or irritated; forbearing 
under injury or annoyance.” When we pause long 
enough to consider that self-control is the accompani- 
ment of the highest type of courage, it is possible to 
believe that the men who practice it shall eventually 
inherit the earth. 

The early Friends were conspicuous examples of 
the power of meekness. If they were ill-used they 
did not retaliate but practiced the utmost forbearance 
under injury. When many were imprisoned, tortured, 
and even put to death, there were always others who, 
nothing daunted, went on teaching the doctrines and 
doing the actions by which their brethren had given 
offense. Finally their willingness to suffer for the 
truth, put their persecutors to shame, and by their 
meekness they won liberty of conscience for them- 
selves and their fellow men. Their habitual practice 
of returning good for evil also won for them the 
esteem of their neighbors, and one result of this esteem 
was that their outward affairs prospered and they soon 
became possessed of a full share of this world’s goods. 

We have only to turn to the Mennonites, large 
settlements of whom may be found in Pennsylvania 
and Kansas, and note the worldly prosperity of this 
simple-minded, peace-loving people for additional proof 
that the earth comes into the possession of those who 
have the patience to till the soil carefully, sow the 
good seed in season, and wait for the ripening of the 
harvest. 

The Doukhobors, those non-resisting subjects of 
the Russian Empire, have been moved from place to 
place and subjected to untold hardships, but wherever 
they were put they always managed to wrest a living 


| from the soil. The Doukhobor colony in Canada is 


prospering and there is every indication that the chil- 


| dren of these meek emigrants from Russia will possess 


a rich inheritance of Canadian soil. 

The people who have the fighting temperament are 
continually getting into difficulties. They lose good 
positions because they will not submit to the whims 
of an overbearing employer ; they become involved in 
lawsuits about trifles and thus squander their sub- 
stance ; they make enemies by hasty speeches and 
revengeful actions, and their business suffers in conse- 
quence; or they become impatient of small profits, 
and go from one occupation to another without bet- 
tering their condition. , 

The man who is self-controlled and gentle will not 
lose his temper because of the “total depravity of 
inanimate things,’ but will quietly persist in shaping 
these things to his liking; he will gain the good will 
of his neighbors and receive from them a_ helping 
hand; he will hold fast to that which is good and 
strive daily to make it better ; and thus by his whole 
life he will exemplify the meaning of the words, 
“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 


Our friend Joseph Elkinton, who returned a few days ago 
from an extended visit to the Doukhobor colonists, has asked 
the INTELLIGENCER to give him support in providing a school 
forthem. He proposes to place it in the Saskatchewan Colony, 
where the people are favorable to instruction, and also more 
promising in other ways as to their immediate future. 

Joseph thinks it important to erect the school building at 
once, so that teaching may be begun this autumn. Ten acres 
of land, suitable for the purpose, has been promised him, free 
of charge. He estimates the cost of the building and the 
equipment at $2,000. It will be necessary to provide for 
scholars coming from a distance to be fed and lodged. 

We have a small balance in hand of the Doukhobor Fund, 
some of which we propose to apply to this use, and we shall 
be glad to hand over any contributions to the fund which may 


THE Universal Peace Union will hold its annual reunion at 
Mystic, Connecticut, next week. Announcement of it is else- 
where made. 


THE establishment of ‘‘ vacation schools’’ in a number of 
our large cities is a great boon to the children of the streets. 
There have been six such schools in Philadelphia, open for 
six weeks, and at their close there was an exhibition of the 
more than 800 articles made by the pupils. 

At one of these schools some pen and ink drawings and 
water color sketches by a boy of fourteen showed decided 
talent. Fifty-six hammocks made by the boys hung in festoons 
from the ceiling ; these are worth four dollars apiece. The 
girls at this school were taught cooking and the care of a bed 
room. At another school baskets were made of reed and 
rattan, and beautiful crochet work was done by the girls, the 
materials being furnished by a kind-hearted woman. 
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THE contributed article by Jesse H. Holmes, on the ap- 
proaching General Conference, in last week's INTELLIGENCER, 
was read and noted, we trust, by many. Some further 
contributions bearing on the subject appear this week. A 
friend writes us : ‘‘ Going toa popular ‘ resort,’ such as Asbury 
Park, where there are various kinds of entertainments to 
attract, I feel a desire that we may not forget the real objects 
of the Conference."’ 


Tue Frederick Douglas Memorial Hospital and Training 
School, situated at 1512 Lombard Street, Philadelphia, has 
issued its sixth annual report. The hospital is doing good 
work especially in training colored girls to become nurses, and 
is also a blessing to the sick poor of the community. 

The field of nursing seems to offer more opportunities to 
the young colored girl than any other profession, as there 
does not seem to be a prejudice against their engaging in this 
occupation. 

The training school has completely outgrown its present 
quarters, and $50,000 is needed for the purchase of more 
ground and the erection of additional buildings. Contributions 
may be sent to William Pearsall, ‘Treasurer, 1222 Spruce Street. 


BIRTHS. 
HARVEY.—At Bethayres, Pa., Sixth month 1, 1902, to 
Dr. D. G. and Jane T. H. Harvey, a daughter, who is named 
Elizabeth Reba. 


JACKSON.—Eighth month 3, 1902, to Clarence S. and 
Irene Dolores Wysham Jackson, a son, who is named 
William H. 


MARRIAGES. 
PALMER—SWAYNE.—On Eighth month 6, 1902, at the 
home of the bride’s father, William Swayne, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Samuel Copeland Palmer, of Swarthmore, Pa., son 
of Lewis and Hannah Palmer, and Margaret Bancroft 
Swayne, of Kennett Square, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BROSIUS.—In West Marlborough, Pa., Eighth month 4, 
1902, Marriott, son of Charles C. and Emma R. Brosius, aged 
I year. 

DARLINGTON.—At his home, Glen Mills, Delaware 
county, Pa., Eighth month 4, 1902, after a brief illness, Jared 
Darlington, aged 58 years; a valued Friend, member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 

{He was the son of Jared Darlington, of Concord, Delaware 
county, and for a number of years was associated with his 
brother Jesse in farming and dairying. In recent time, how- 
ever, he had devoted himself to other business, being presi- 
dent of the Charter National Bank of Media, at his death, and 
holding other positions of trust. A recent journey to Nevada, 
to examine a proposed extensive scheme of irrigation, severely 
taxed his strength, and an apoplectic seizure followed. } 

HALLOWELL.—On Seventh-day, Seventh month 26, 
1902, at her home near Bethayres, Pa., Rebecca Hallowell, 
widow of Israel Hallowell, in the 81st year of her age ; a life- 
long member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Eighth month 2, 1902, at Beach Haven, 
N. J., Albert Heulings Lippincott, son of William D. and Anna 
W. Heulings Lippincott, aged 20 months. 

Funeral from his parents’ residence, Moorestown, N. J. 


PIERSON.—At Calvert, Cecil county, Md., Third month 
18, 1902, Ruthanna Pierson, aged 67 years. 
Interment from Friends’ meeting-house, Third month 21. 


RALEY.—At his residence near Signal, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, very suddenly, Seventh month 21, 1902, John 
Raley, aged 77 years and 25 days. 

Interment at Friends’ burying-grounds at Carmel, Ohio. 
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TAYLOR.—Sixth month 3, 1902, at her late residence 


| 14 Fourth street, Oxford, Pa., Josephine Stubbs Taylor, wife of 


John K. Taylor. , 
Interment at Rose Bank, Calvert, Md. 


WEBSTER CHANDLEE. 


At his home in Richmond, Indiana, Eighth month 3, 
1902, at § a. m., Webster Chandlee, son of John G. and 
Esther Pitman Chandlee, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

He was born in Camden, Jay county, Indiana, in Tenth 
month, 1852. His parents removed to Richmond when he 
was three years of age, and it has since been his home, though 
for the last twenty years business relations have given him a 
large circle of friends and acquaintances in other States. In 
1882 he became interested in the fire alarm telegraph busi- 
ness, and became a stockholder in the Gamewell Company, of 
New York, which is the principal manufacturer of fire and 
police telegraph systems used in this country and abroad. 

He has represented the company in the States of Pennsy]l- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, and Indiana for a number of 
years. He was a man of great energy, and intense devotion 
to duty. His idea of what constitutes a man’s duty embraced 
many activities. His was a well-rounded character, and his 
view of life was broad. 

His marriage to Emily W. Jackson, of Johnsville, Penn- 
sylvania, occurred in 1876, and together they have labored to 
make their home a centre from which should emanate that 
which will make this life both happy and desirable, not only 
for their own household, consisting of one son, five daughters, 
his beloved parents and sister, but for the many friends who 
loved to enjoy its hospitality. 

His illness dates back a year or more, the last six months 
being characterized by extreme suffering. He made a brave 
struggle against it, desiring to live for the sake of his mother 
and family, who survive him. wae 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
MEETINGS which are about to occur include the following : 

Seventh-day, the 23d instant, Pelham Half-Year Meeting, 
at Yarmouth, Ontario, Canada. 

Second-day, the 25th, Warrington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Menallen, Pa. 

Third-day, the 26th, Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Mount Holly, N. J. 

Friends desiring to attend the meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Isolated Friends, at Coldstream, Ontario, will note 
the special excursion to Niagara on the 21st, which is adver- 
tised in this issue. Tickets procured for this excursion can be 
used for the Coldstream trip. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held at Fifteenth and 
Race Streets on the 5th instant—instead of Valley, as has been 
usual at this quarter. There was ministry by Enoch S. Han- 
num, David Newport, Mary Bonsall, and Joseph Powell. In 
men’s meeting for business Harrison Streeter served as Clerk 
(in the absence of Isaac H. Hillborn), and in women's meet- 
ing, Sarah Griscom. The business was mostly of a routine 
character, but Isaac H. Hillborn had prepared a list of the 
places where the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting had been held 
since 1828, together with a list of the various Clerks and their 
terms of service. This was read and ordered spread upon the 
minutes. 

Abington Quarterly Meeting, at Gwynedd, on the 7th 
instant, had a large attendance, a number of Friends from a 
distance being present. In the first meeting there was ministry 
by several from other quarterly meetings, including Enoch 
Hannum, of West Chester, who had a minute from Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting. In the business session the commit- 
tee on the Quarterly Meeting Home was reappointed. There 
are thirteen boarders in the Home, of whom eleven are perma- 
nent and two transient. 

Luncheon was served in the school-rooms and in a tent ad- 
joining, it being in charge of a committee of the monthly meet- 
ing (which includes Plymouth and Norristown). Nearly four 
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hundred sat down, and the arrangement was pronounced very 
satisfactory. 

At Buck Hill Falls, on the 1oth, the meeting was still 
larger than heretofore, about one hundred and fifty persons 
attending. Matilda E. Janney and Martha Schofield spoke, 
also P. W. Pitcher, a minister of the German Reformed 
Church. On the previous First-day, the 3d, Mary Travilla, 
Samuel S. Ash, and others spoke. 

The Visiting Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting have 
made the following appointments for the Eighth month : 

Woodstown, Eighth month 24, 10.30 o'clock. 

Cape May, Eighth month 31, at11 o'clock, at Ocean View 
Station, Ocean City Branch, W. J. and S. R. R. 

Westbruy Quarterly Meeting assembled in the Matinecock 
meeting-house, at Locust Valley, on the 26th of Seventh 
month. The attendance seemed unusually large for the time 
of year, taxing the seating capacity of the house to the utmost, 
and camp-chairs were used to accommodate the overflow. 
Locust Valley Friends made the most ample provision for the 
visitors, and evidently took delight in being the host of the 
Quarterly Meeting. The thought which found vocal expression 
had to do with courage, conscience, and constancy as qualities 
for leadership, inspired by a spirit of sacrifice. Amanda Deyo 
and James Stringham followed the remarks made by the 
introductory speaker. The usual business of the meeting, 
including the reading of the ‘‘Advices,’’ was dispatched in the 
good order characteristic of the Society. Frederick E. Willits, 
clerk, and Leah H. Miller, assistant clerk, were in their places. 

The afternoon Philanthropic meeting was also well attended, 
and discussed the topic, ‘‘ The Duty of Friends in Politics.’ 
William W. Cocks, Senator from the Second district, opened 
the discussion. He thought it the duty of Friends to attend 
the primaries and get good men nominated for office. He 
declared that men who do not attend the primaries properly 
have no influence in making tickets. He thought that Friends 
should sustain the Government, and it was implied that they 
should do so even including its military end. The thought 
was expressed by one speaker that matters more primary than 
primary meetings should interest Friends, such as knowing 
general civic duty and doing it. This speaker said that it was 
the business of every Friend to hunt for a kind of politics which 
would square with his religion, and, failing to find that kind, 
he should proceed to make such politics to order, and fight it 
out on that line if it took all summer. The meeting demon- 
strated that it is possible to discuss a distinctly political subject 
with ‘‘ kindness, forbearance, and love.’’—[Young Friends’ 
Review. ] 

It is told of Thomas a’ Kempis that once during his stu- 
dent days his teacher asked the class, ‘‘ What passage of 
Scripture conveys the sweetest description of heaven?’’ One 
answered, ‘‘ There shall be no more sorrow there.’’ Another, 
‘« There shall be no more death."’ Another, ‘‘ Thou shall see 
His face."’ But Thomas, who was the youngest of all, said : 
‘‘And His servants shall Serve Him.—[The Church Standard. } 


THE ‘‘ crimson clover,’’ used as a cultivator, is charming 
for lawn borders or the rear sections of narrow lots. It may 
be successfully transplanted, with careful treatment, and will 
prove a revelation to many people. The blossom is vivid 
crimson, long, pointed, and makes the prettiest of bouquets. 


THE hair on the heads of the most of hundreds of thousands 
of dolls is made from the hair of the Angora cat. This product 
is controlled by an English syndicate, and after the hair is 
prepared it is sent to Munich and made into wigs by girls. 


LorD ROSEBERY one time sat next to a farmer at his estate 
dinner, and the confiding man whispered to the host, when the 
rice pudding was brought : ‘‘ The pudding has been frozen.”’ 
The ex-Premier, thanking the farmer and looking surprised, 
called to a waiter, said something, and then, turning to the 
farmer again, said: ‘‘ They tell me the pudding has been 
frozen on purpose !"’ 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
EIGHTH MONTH I, 1902. We left Philadelphia this 
morning en route for Millville, Pa., where we arrived 
about 7 p. m., and were cordially greeted by Joseph 
W. Eves, and taken to his hospitable home and wel- 
comed by his wife, Sarah T. Eves. 

2d. We rested this morning until near the noon 
hour, when we dined with Sarah L. Eves and her 
niece Louisa. In the afternoon Joseph W. and Sarah 
T. Eves went with us to call, first upon C. Millard and 
Susan Eves, and then upon Philip and Abby Eves, 
Vernon P. and Margaret Eves and family, and upon 
Tamar and Mary Ellen Kester. After a very pleasant 
social visit in each of their homes, John Eves sent for 
us to remain with them to tea and with John and his 
wife Susan and their children we had a pleasant visit 
and then returned to Joseph W. Eves’s for the night. 

3d. This morning opened bright and pleasant, 
and at the appointed time we wended our way to the 
meeting-house, where a large meeting greeted us. 
The house being nearly full, and very close attention 
was given, as I was led to define the “ Inner Light ” 
and trace its effect in the history of the past. We 
went home with Rachel S. Eves and sisters Martha 
and Mary to dinner. After a very enjoyable visit, 
Rachel went with us to call on Hugh and Christine 
Fairman, and their daughter Myrtle and her husband, 
Preston Eves, and then to see Harriet Ecks and her 
daughter, Mary R. Ecks, and found Sarah P. Wilson 
and Thomas C. Wilson there. From there we went 
to Webster W. Eves’s, who with his son Edward and 
wife very kindly entertained us 

The renewal of our acquaintance with these friends 
was very enjoyable. In the evening we had an ap- 
pointed meeting in the meeting-house, which was 
nearly if not quite as large as the morning meeting, 
and very close attention was given to the message de- 
livered, and the meeting closed under a precious 
solemnity that betokened that the Master had been in 
our midst. 

4th. Rachel S. Eves came for us this morning 
and went with us to call, first upon Ellis and Elizabeth 
Eves, and then on Alcestra Sands and her family, and 
on Parker Kester and his daughter Alvaretta Cline, 
then to William and Anna Rice’s to dinner. At each 
of these places we were cordially received and had a 
pleasant visit. In the afternoon J. Lemuel John and 
his wife Edith took us to call, first upon Thomas C. 
and Hannah Wilson and then on Robert and Mary 
Anna Kent; from there we went to the home of 
Wilmer and Laura Kester and John and Mary Kester, 
and to call on Thomas and Joanna Kester, and then to 
Charles and Ellen Russell Eves’s to tea, and after a 
very pleasant visit with them, as we have had with the 
others on whom we called, we went to see Amos 
Heacock and his sister, Emily Eves, and to Joseph C. 
and Charlotte Eves’s, returning to Joseph W. Eves’s 
for the night, feeling the day had been well passed, as 
a sweet, peaceful feeling rested on the mind in its 
retrospect. 

5th. Shadrach and Rachel Ives came for us this 

morning and took us out into Greenwood Valley, and 
we called first on Reuben Rich and his family. The 





husband of one of his daughters being ill, we left a 


little word of comfort with them and then called on 
Frances and Asenath Rote, where we were cheerfully 
received. They were very anxious about a son who 
lives near by and who is very critically ill, so our con- 
versation was intended to comfort as far as human 
sympathy can. We then went to Jonathan and Lu- 
cina Comer’s, and from there to W. Webster Parke’s, 
finding his wife Elizabeth such a sufferer from rheuma- 
tism as to be almost helpless, but very cheerful. They 
and their children gave us a very hearty welcome. 
We remained here until after dinner and then called 
on John and Susan Parker, and on Charles and Anna 
Kester, and on Alfred Reece and his sister Helen, and 
on Elmer and Mary Parker, and then went with Shad- 
rach and Hannah for a short call on their daughters 
Phebe and Eleanor. We went to Frances Eves’s for 
tea, and from there to Dr. H. S. and Julia Christian’s 
for the night. We enjoyed our ride to-day very 
much ; the scenery as we passed up the valley was 
beautiful, and the cordial and warm reception every- 
where extended was grateful to us. So the day was 
very pleasantly passed. 

6th. We attended the regular week-day meeting 
at Millville this morning, which was well attended, and 
as I drew some lessons from the life and teachings of 
Jesus it appeared to reach the witness in many hearts, 
and we felt that it was good for us that we had been 
there. After meeting we went home with Milton and 
Emily S. Eves, and after dinner they kindly took us to 
call on Wilson and Sarah Jane Eves. Here we found 
a large family some four miles from meeting, and we 


endeavored to leave a word of encouragement with 


them. We then went to Avery and Matilda Parker's, 
and then to see William and Eva Eves, and from there 
to Jennie Kester’sto tea. After tea we went to Sarah 
Q. Eves’s, where a parlor meeting had been appointed. 
This was well attended, and proved to be a satisfactory 
season. 

Our ride to-day was through another valley and in 
a mountain ridge, from which the view of the country 
was very fine, and as the rainy weather (of which we 
have had considerable) has kept the verdure bright 
and green, we much enjoyed the scenery as it came 
into view from the different points. 

7th. William and Anna Reece went with us this 
morning to call on J. Lemuel and Edith John and 
their interesting family, and then Jacob Kester and his 
daughter R. Anna Kester, and Lucinda Jacobi, and 
Amos K. Heacock and his daughter Laura Davis, 
and to Rachel S. Eves and sisters, where we dined and 
rested. Inthe afternoon Rachel S. Eves went with 
us to call upon Elberta Gardner and upon Clem- 
uel and Narcina Henry, and Susan Heller and her 
daughter-in-law Blanche. Then Chandlee Eves came 
for us and took us about three miles north of Mill- 
ville to call on Mary, wife of Clement Parker, he not 
being at home. We went home with Chandlee to 
tea. After tea Chandlee took us to call on his daug- 
ter Edna, who was recently married to Dr. J. W. 
Biddle. At each place we were cordially received, 
and we felt, as the evening hour came on, well repaid 
for the effort it had cost us, and we retired with the 


feeling that our visits had been an encourgement to 

some to persevere amid their difficulties, in seeking to 

live more in accordance with the Divine requirements. 
Joun J. CORNELL. 


THE DOUKHOBOR SITUATION. 
[From a Private Letter.] 
Tue whole Doukhobor problem is one calling for 
much wisdom in treatment at the present time. The 
people have already become entirely self-supporting, 
so the question of food is eliminated. But other 
questions remain. They are much in need of judicious 
leaders. The Yorkton colonists especially are affected 
deeply by views concerning land tenure, etc., imbibed 
from the writings of Tolstoy, and others of his school. 
Those of the Prince Albert settlement are compara- 
tively unaffected by such influences, and have legally 
taken up homesteads separately, under the terms of the 
Canadian law. 
ly visit was mainly to find out what the feeling of 

these people was toward schools and education, and | 
came away from the Prince Albert colony much 
pleased, as four out of five with whom I conferred ex- 
pressed a willingness to have their children go to 
school. The welcome and entertainment which I re- 
ceived from them will not easily pass from my 
memory. Some of their young men and women will 
make good leaders, and | hope to keep in touch with 
them through Michael Sherbinin, who went outa year 
ago under the auspices of Friends in England. M.5. 
lives on the banks of the beautifully grand valley of 
the North Saskatchewan, near the village of Petrofka, 
and teaches school during the winter in the villages of 
thatcolony. He is familiar with seven languages, and 
was invaluable to me throughout my visit, accompany- 
ing me through the Yorkton district also. 

Returning now to speak of the Yorkton colonists, 
I called together about one hundred of their represen- 
tative men from both the “‘ North”’ and the “ South ”’ 
colonies, and had several conferences with them at 
Poterpevshe (Russian : those who have patiently en- 
dured), with Grandmother Verigen, (father of Peter 
V., still an exile in Siberia), and the patriarch John 
Mahortov, as host and hostess. It is a crisis in the 
history of these people, and I strongly urged upon 
them the advisability of taking up their homesteads, 
and registering their marriages, etc. They have been 
very much opposed to both. They are not,well satis- 
fied with the land, as it is mainly good for grazing, not 
for tillage, and they do not want to raise stock for the 
butcher. i took three of their delegates with me to 
Winnipeg, and there had an interview with Commis- 
sioner Smith (representing the Canadian Government), 
who was quite liberal toward them, and asked what 
part of Canada they would like to live in. They 
spoke of British Columbia as being better adapted to 
the culture of vegetables and fruits. I therefore went 
out to that country, and found a valley, a portion of 
the Columbia river region, near the Arrow Head 
Lakes, and reported the same to Commissioner Smith, 
but cannot say whether he will undertake to move 
them. 

The view that all government is wrong has been 
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strongly adopted by the Yorkton colonists. They 
said to me that the land belonged to the Lord. I 
suggested to them that while we occupied our mortal 
bodies, and live upon that which the earth yields, I 
thought the Lord was not displeased with any one 
holding a part of it—provided he did not injure his 
brother or neighbor in so doing. They are children 
in understanding, yet men in spiritual virtues. 


J. E. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CONFERENCE. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : . 
I FEEL impelled to express my feelings in regard to the 
approaching Conference at Asbury Park. The ab- 
sence of former valued leaders throws a greater re- 
sponsibility upon others who shall endeavor to take 
their places. My concern is that we shall feel the 
weight of this responsibility individually and do what 
is in our power to lighten the work of those who as- 
sume these positions both before in necessary prepara- 
tions, and during the time of holding the-various ses- 
sions of the Conference, in not absenting ourselves too 
frequently for other pleasures and pastimes, but keep- 
ing in mind the object for which we have met. And 
let all dwell in that which gives ability to labor suc- 
cessfully in the church of Christ. 

My feelings are that what we need most in our re- 
ligion is a deeper baptism of the Holy Spirit, so that 
we may be fully qualified for the work before us. 
May we have this experience at the approaching Con- 
ference is my sincere desire. 

Woodstown, N. /. 


JoeL Borton. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I have been thinking much about the Conference 
to be held at Asbury Park, and I have with many 
others a desire that the different meetings may be in- 
teresting and profitable occasions, that much instruc- 
tion and good may be derived therefrom. 

May all the sessions be held in an orderly way and 
manner, becoming the Religious Society of Friends, all 
demonstration and ‘applauding ’’ be avoided, and all 
that is done have a tendency to encourage the support 
of our fundamental principles and to promote the 
cause of genuine Christianity in the world! 

Chester, Pa. ALLEN FLITcrRaAFT. 


ASTRONOMER W. J. HuSEy announces in a bulletin issued 
by the University of California the discovery of 100 pairs of 
double stars never before catalogued. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA claims to have given the world’s record 
apple last year. It was 16 inches in circumference and weighed 
one pound and three ounces. 


SWEDEN'S latest census records the lowest death rate 
attained by a civilized nation. During the last ten years it 
averaged only 16.49 per 1,000. 


EVANSTON, Illinois, has a scissors guild composed of boys 
and girls who clip pictures and mottoes in their leisure hours 
and send them to sick children. 


PENNY X-ray instruments, by the aid of which the curious 
may see their own finger bones, are being sold in the streets 
of London. 


Lettuce has a soothing, quieting effect upon the nerves, 
and is a remedy for insomnia. 


Conferences, Associations, €te. 


BYBERRY, PA.—Owing to the absence of some of the mem- 
bers on their summer vacation, the meeting of the Byberry 
Friends’ Association, Eighth month 3, was somewhat smaller 
than usual. The 19th Psalm was read by Emily C. Tomlin- 
son, after which Elizabeth K. Parry read a selection, ‘‘ The 
World is not Happy.’’ A review of Janney's History, telling 
of Friends in 1660, their sufferings and privations, was given 
by Anna Shoemaker. 

Sherwood Knight recited ‘‘ Pictures of Memory,”’ following 
which an original paper on ‘‘ Influence,’’ was read by Rachel 
Johnson, in which she dwelt upon the direct influences of edu- 
cation, beauty, music, literature, saying: ‘‘ As a clear stream 
reflects upon its surface the near-by objects, so will we reflect 
those influences bearing upon us. That which is true is good, 
and that which is good is true.’’ 

Friends were selected to attend the approaching Conference 
at Asbury Park, and bring echoes from the meetings to the 
next Association. Some excellent sentiments were given, and 
the Association then adjourned to meet Tenth month 15, at the 
usual place. A, &. 


GRAMPIAN, Pa.—West Branch Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Eighth month 3, 1902, and a very interesting meet- 
ing was held. Vice-President Lenore Wall opened the meet- 
ing by reading the 92d Psalm. The roll of members was then 
called, and many responded by sentiments. 

After this there was singing, ‘‘ A Charge to Keep I Have.”’ 
Next was a reading by Sidney Kester. Ida Underwood then 
read a piece entitled, ‘‘ The Fruitfulness of Sacrifice.’’ A 
recitation was given by Lena Wall, and Ada Wall read a se- 
lection, ‘‘ Little things that count.’’ Question for Discussion, 
‘« Does literature or our education intellectually mould our 
lives as much as our faith in God?’’ This was opened by 
George Underwood, who said that he thought the time spent in 
nearness to God is the thing that counts in the last reckoning. 

Beatty Gould also gave an interesting talk on the subject. 

The vice-president then read the program for next 
meeting, to be held Eighth month 17. Singing, ‘‘In the 
Shadow of the Rock.’’ Silence. Adjournment. 

ELvA WALKER, Secretary. 


AcCCOTINK, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Hannah W. Cox, Seventh month 20. Sarah E. 
Cox read an interesting account of Buck Hill Falls,—of how it 
was first established, its location, and the free, wholesome life 
all enjoy who go there for a rest and change of scene. 

A leaflet, ‘‘ Ministry,’ was read by C. M. Pidgeon. An 
essay written by Anna L. Baker for the First-day School 
Union held at Hopewell, Va., ‘‘ Spiritual Seed Sowing,’’ was 
read by Ellen Lukens. 

After a short intermission roll was called and Frank 
Wilkinson read, ‘‘ Dream and Reality.’’ 

Adjourned to meet at the home of Frank Wilkinson, 
Eighth month 24. 

ABBIE A. GILLINGHAM, Sec. pro. tem. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


ALFRED Cook, of Swindon, Wiltshire, England, who recently 
visited Philadelphia, and spent some time at West Chester, 
and elsewhere, writes us that he has purchased a farm of 
seventy acres at Concord Junction, Massachusetts, intending 
to make his home in this country in future. 

Announcement was made from Washington last week that 
Dr. Andrew D. White, now the American Ambassador to 
Germany, has resigned his position to take effect in the Elev- 
enth month next. Dr. White will then be seventy years of 
age. He has spent some five years at Berlin, and was pre- 
viously Minister to Russia. He was many years president of 
Cornell University. Many of our readers are aware that his 
wife is the daughter of Dr. Edawrd H. Magill. There has 
been a prospect that Dr. White and his family might make 
their permanent home at Swarthmore, but we are not aware 
that this has been settled. 
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FROM MARTHA SCOFIELD. 


SoME of the Schofield School work must go on the whole year. 
The farm with its eight students is doing as well as the drouth 
will let it. We have to feed the boys there and feed them 
again when they go in school for eight months to pay for the 
six months work done at the farm. This takes money. In 
the South they have a ‘‘ lay-by time,’’ when crops are in and 
worked for the last time. During this period our students cut 
and haul wood to the School, were we need two hundred cords 
for the term. 

It is at this season that the big meetings are held in certain 
churches lasting two or three days. Our conference organizer 
tries to attend all that he can. He is one of our teachers, 
Cyrus Camfield, who had experience under Booker Washing- 
ton. We furnish horse and buggy and pay him a salary and 
expenses. His report to me for July is conferences organized 
g, conferences reorganized 5, conventions addressed 2, miles 
covered 216, total expenses $2.27, his salary $20.00. Friends, 
your strongest imagination cannot picture the result of this 
well expended $22.27. The people are so grateful for our 
efforts. They nearly always feed him and his horse ; and 
many a midnight finds some little country church crowded 
with eager listeners, some of whom walk miles; the men 
carrying the baby that the mother may go and learn something 
that will help her be a better wife, mother, and home-maker. 

In a previous letter he told me how our Mr. Fisher or- 
ganized a conference in 1898 in Saluda county. A colored 
man who had been expelled from a church stirred up the white 
people by telling them it was to set colored against white, etc. 
Mr. Fisher very wisely dropped it, and did not return there. 
Last month the best people appealed for re-organization. Mr. 
Camfield said he would come only on one condition—good 
white men must be willing. He with the best colored men 
visited many white planters, who became entirely favorable, 
and quite a number of white men attended a large meeting 
held for the purpose. We were anxious to work in that 
settlement ; there are intelligent people there; and Mr. C. 
found that twenty-seven colored men together owned 3170 
acres of land, and others striving to purchase. It is this class 
we want to help and teach. Better farming, more sacred family 
relations, to keep out of debt, to get out of one-room cabins, 
to lengthen the school term, in fact, to develop and encourage 
men and women, parents who cannot come to school. The 
delegates who come to our annual conference in Aiken, bring 
encouraging reports and I was pleased whena very active con- 
ference sent one of our gi7/ graduates as a delegate. Some 
of the men looked surprised to see a young woman give a 
report on crops, fertilizers, homes, gardens, and increased 
school term. 

Our best material comes from students whose homes are 
in country places. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
The Inn at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


SPIDER-WEB. 


A SLENDER filament is yon 

Bright bit of gossamer whereon 

The sunlit spider swings—what if he fall ? 
A couch of grass is all. 


A dozing architect, he lays 

His skillful courses on my ways— 

But see how idly! For with one light blow 
I lay his rafters low. 


Yet he'll go building still, as I, 

Whose castles oft in ruins lie, 

Begin and spin anew my filament 
By some vast Being rent. 


Mayhap, because I choose to lay 
My darling rafters on His way, 
He sweeps His vexed forehead with a frown 
And strikes my castles down ! 
—James Herbert Morse, in Atlantic Monthly. 





+ NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


How can a child of The King 
Sit in the ashes ? 
Whatever fashes, 

To grovel is not the thing. 

Up from the soil and the dust, 
Quickly arising, 

The dirt despising, 

Seek purer place he must. 


’ 


‘« Noblesse oblige.’’ If we feel 

The true Blood Royal, 
We should be loyal, 

And our high birth reveal. 

The stamp of regal graces 
(Although meanwhile 
In sad exile) 

Will show in princely faces. 


The world will surely see, 
Without confounding 
By mean surrounding, 
One's noble pedigree. 
Despite earth’s painful story, 
The Christian child, 
Pure, undefiled, 
Reflects his Father's glory. 
—F. Burge Griswold, in the Christian Intelligencer. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SEVENTH MONTH, hae 

Mean barometer, es « « Se 
Highest barometer during the month, “7th, ia.) ee 
Lowest barometer during the month, 2Ist, .. .. . 29.760 
Mean temperature, . . + at ce 
Highest temperature during the month, “sth, iva oe aa 
Lowest temperature during the month, 11th, .. . . §9. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, . 84.4 
Mean of minimum temperatures, + 4h ane Se 
Greatest daily range of temperature, sth, ian ee 
Least daily range of temperature, 30th,. . ..... 7. 
Mean daily range of temperature, : . 169 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, foe a 
Mean relative humidity, per cent.,...... ...7!. 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, ; ‘ 4.35 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.45 inches 

of rain, on the 24th and 25th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 15. 
Number of clear days 8, fair days 12, cloudy days 11. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 3th, 5th, 6th, gth, roth, 15th, 17th, 21st, 

24th, 25th, 29th, 30th. 
Solar Halo on the 23d. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 76° on oth. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 60.° on 23d. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 67.8°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 76° on 8th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 59.5° on 11th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 67.6°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 67.7°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 84.4° and 67.7° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 76°, which is .8° less than the normal, and is 3.4° 
less than the corresponding month in 1901. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 4.35 
inches, is about the normal, and .65 inches less than fell dur- 
ing Seventh month, 1go1. Joun ComLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Seventh month 31. 


Few people realize the immensity of Siberia, which extends 
through 120 degress of longitude, and possesses one-ninth of 
all the land surface of the globe. The United States, Great 
Britain, and all Europe, except Russia, could be put into 
Siberia, with land to spare. 
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TREES DORMANT IN SUMMER. 
Meehan's Monthly. 
THINGS are not always what they seem ; even trees 
will often deceive a careful investigator not particu- 
larly well posted. 

Certain kinds of trees frequently remain dormant 
all summer, following spring transplanting ; to all ap- 
pearances they are dead, and they are an eyesore to 
the owner till removed. 

The writer of this has seen wisterias, horse-chest- 
nuts, ashes, and tulip trees remain perfectly dormant 
all summer, and come out safely into leaf the follow- 
ing spring. It seems contrary to nature that trees 
should live without the leaves, which we learn are 
their lungs, and essential for evaporation and assimi- 
lation of food in the growing season. 

Explanation of this peculiar action is had by study- 
ing for a moment the conditions that probably exist. 
The roots of such trees have been disturbed and their 
feeding powers suddenly checked; they are called 
upon to support the tops as formerly, yet their oppor- 
tunity for the time being is gone. A struggle is going 
on—the tops make a feeble effort to put forth buds, 
and draw on the roots for nourishment, with poor suc- 
cess; the roots yield of their stored food, but are too 
weak or are not in a position to make new feeding 
fibres. If the tops have not been pruned the drain is 
so much the greater. Where leaves put forth trans- 
piration would be more than the trees could stand, and 
they would gradually die away. 

What is to be done with backward trees? We 
can’t rely on one per cent. surviving such a struggle, 
so they must be aided. First take it for a possibility 
the planter may not have brought the soil into close 
contact with the roots, enabling them to secure suf- 
ficient nourishment. Take a heavy stick, about three 
inches in diameter at one end and about five feet long. 
Remove the soil to a depth of three or four inches, 
not disturbing any roots. Pound the soil as light as 
possible, always providing the nature of the soil is 
such that pounding will not make it into bricks (if it 
will it is not the best soil), which may bring the 
desired result. 

Bear in mind that soft-wooded trees can be severely 
pruned with impunity, and relieve the stress of the 
roots by cutting back the tops. The tulip tree can- 
not be cut too sharply—in fact, the very best thing in 
such a case is to saw the trunk off on a level with the 
ground, when the following season will show a fine, 
strong growth almost equal to the former. There 
would be no loss of tulip trees if always thus treated, 
and the results are quite pleasing. Oaks, and trees 
that will not produce adventitious buds readily, should 
not be cut into two-year-old wood ; but that much 
should be pruned away. 

Now mulch the surface of the soil over the roots 
with manure containing considerable straw, and don’t 
water the trees till there are new growths on them, 
and then only in case of drought, when they may 
suffer. Watering will give more moisture than they 
could possibly use, and decay of the roots would 
follow. 

Peach trees in this condition should be treated in 


much the same manner as the tulip tree, though 
that is best done at transplanting. Cut off every 
branch and twig very short. More peach trees are lost 
from failure to prune them than from any other cause. 

The way to determine dormancy in a tree is sim- 
ple : Press the edge of the thumb-nail into the younger 
bark. If alive it will enter easily ; the bark will have 
a softness to the touch, and will be green and sappy 
inside. If dead the bark will be hard, the inside a 


brownish color. 


IN THE SOUTHEASTERN MOUNTAINS. 


WE no longer have a frontier, the historians of to-day 
regretfully tell us. The old West is gone, and the old 
life on the plains ; from ocean to ocean we are civilized. 
Yet still in the heart of the East is a whole people 
whose language, customs, household implements and 
furnishings, rude trades and scanty arts are those of 
two hundred years ago—the mountain people of the 
South. 

For several summers past six young Kentucky 
women have been going to these people with what 
cheer they could carry. Over the mountain trails news 
travels with almost incredible rapidity. The circuit 
court was in session in one of the tiny county seats 
when word was brought that “them quare women- 
folks with the cloth houses’’ were coming. 

Instantly the court-house was emptied, and the 
strangers arriving found the whole population waiting 
to give them welcome, and help them put up their 
tents. A kindergarten and sewing and cooking classes 
were opened. The sights were strange—babies of 
three and four and boys of thirteen and fourteen 
working with equal delight over the paper chains— 
‘rattlesnakes ” they always call them—and pasteboard 
toys. One old woman, hearing of the marvels given 
away, sent for a piece of “ silk,’’ meaning colored 
paper. She wanted to make a pinwheel, and put it on 
a post in front of the cabin, so that people passing 
could see something pretty. 

In the sewing-classes were thirty-seven boys who 
‘‘ aimed to know as much asthe girls.” Among them 
was a man of thirty-five who came to learn so that he 
could teach his wife, who was too busy working in 
the fields to come herself. All were welcome, and as 
far as possible the coveted treasures were exchanged 
for anything that the mountaineers could bring. 
Two things only were given absolutely free—soap and 
tooth-brushes ; and the explanation of their use was 
often met by the wondering remark : 

“You’uns must bea heap of trouble to yourself!’’ 

To the visitors upon their part came no less strange 
revelations : the old Elizabethan words and ballads 
that they heard on every hand; the sight of the 
women spinning and weaving; above all, the people 
themselves—rude, ignorant, dirty, but possessed of an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and an_ untutored 
chivalry whose honor never fails. To one of the 
workers there came one day a sudden call back to her 
home. There was no possible way but for her to go 
the sixty miles to the railroad alone in the boat with 
two mountaineers. The men came to report upon 
their return. 
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“I don’t know when I’ve felt so plumb sorry for 
anybody,” one of them said, “as I did for her when 
it came on dark, an’ we told her she couldn’t get thar 
till eleven o’clock. She wrapped herself up an’ sot 
kind o’ still, an’ then she said, ‘ Ef you-all will sing, 
I reckon I won’t mind it so.’ So that’s what we did 
—we-all sung all the way thar.” 

Could the “level kentry”’ 


have shown more 


beautiful courtesy ?—[Youth’s Companion. ] 


HABITS OF SPIDERS. 
To a person acquainted with spiders and their habits 
nothing appears more ridiculous than the alarm which 
a common house spider will cause to some people. 
We have very few poisonous or dangerous spiders in 
this country. 

Though their bite is venomous, it is fatal only to 
insects and animals. The quantity of their poison is 
so minute that it can do no harm of any consequence 
to a person who is in ordinary health. In the sultry 
months, when the blood is hot and irritable, the bite of 
a spider is most liable to result in some danger. 

Few objects are more repulsive to people generally 
than the spider, and this arises probably from the 
frightful stories which every one has heard of the tar- 
antula and the effects of its wound. Only some 
tarantulas of the tropical climates are poisonous. A 
close acquaintance with the little fellows lessens our 
antipathy to them. They perfgrm surprising and 
curious feats, and are intelligent, cunning, and frugal. 
The little gray-colored spider (attus familiaris), does 
not build a web, but lives in the crevices in the walls, 
window sashes, clap-boards, and such places, and it 
runs over the floors or along the walls and catches 
flies. No panther or cat can vie with this little fellow 
in the skill and adroitness with which it stealthily ap- 
proaches and captures its game. He is perfectly 
harmless, but not one housewife in a hundred appears 
to know it. 

Another common house spider is known as the 
theridion vulgare, variable in color, being cream white, 
sometimes darker, of a leaden gray, livid brown, and 
tinged at times with red. This spider is of a more re- 
tiring nature than the one I have just spoken of, and 
contents himself with building a home in some dark 
corner of a room. After the web is made ready, he 
retires to his den and waits for his victim, and the 
moment a fly or other insect is entangled in the meshes 
of the web the spider darts out, and if he discovers 
that the captive is sufficiently large and strong enough 
to eventually break the web and get away, he will 
advance cautiously and begin the work of spinning 
thread after thread around him, so as to bind the victim 
hard and fast. When this is done the little spider will 
then set to work to hasten its death by stinging him. 
These spiders never permit the dead victim to remain 
in the web, but will weave a system of pulleys and 
tackle, which by degrees work the dead body into the 
home of the spider, when he goes to work and repairs 
and rearranges the web for the next unfortunate. 


Tue paths to God are more in number than the breathings 
of created beings.—[From the Persian. ] 
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CULTIVATING REPOSE. 

SOME persons radiate irritation and worry. When- 
ever they are touched they throw off tiny arrows from 
the nettles of their disposition as quills from an an- 
gered porcupine. No matter where they are, their 
atmosphere seems filled with smarting, stinging motes. 
Only a sunbeam can show where these irritating 
motes are floating in the air. But they smart the eye, 
tickle the throa,t and tingle through the nerves. Such 
persons have the mettle of the prancer and the aim- 
less nervousness of a flea. Their intensity is not that 
of intelligent concentration, but of piano-wire nerves 
having no case and therefore responsive to every dis- 
turbance of the air. 

In the presence of those persons the light-hearted, 
fresh-spirited, and sensitive-souled feel like jumping 
jacks pulled by a thousand strings. At home and in 
school, comrades and children are nagged, censured, 
and criticised at every turn, till like whipped animals 
they are more intent on dodging than hearing. 

The thoughts of the incessantly critical come like 
swarms of gnats, and their presence inspires nothing 
but fidgets. 

On the other hand, wherever there is a person calm, 
serene, and good natured there is less hilarity, but there 
is more depth. The light of the mind is not flickering 
and dancing like a Jack o’ Lantern in the everglades, 
but is like the star of Bethlehem, leading over the 
balmy plains to the Prince of Peace. 

Parents and teachers, look well to yourselves. Are 
you making nervous fireflies of your children? Or 
are you to them the spirit of calm inspiration and ex- 


man has to deal ; the power by which great principles 
are made effective; the power by which ideals take 
form and become operative in the lives of men; the 
medium by which abstract truth is appropriated and 
transmitted. Truth in the abstract never yet has 
influenced general action. Great principles alone are 
helpless in their solitude. The most cherished ideals 
become so by virtue of their acceptance by individu- 
als. Wehear it said: ‘ Principles, not men.” Yet 
we do not find a great principle, vital and active in the 
world, which has not achieved its triumph because 
men have stood for it. Principles and ideals are inef- 
fective in themselves. Only when principles are trans- 
mitted through the medium of manhood do they be- 
come effective-—[G. R. Lunn. ] 
36 

It is quite astonishing how many persons thought- 
lessly are found to disparage the value of university 
training, and to point at the very few examples of the 
men who have succeeded without it, as if they proved 
that in fact no such training is necessary. I do not 
believe there was ever a man who went through col- 
lege and succeeded in life who could not testify that 
his college education had been of immense value to 
him. And I do not believe there are many men who 
have been successful in life without it who would not 
affirm that they have felt the want of it all their lives, 
and that they would have succeeded far better if they 
had had it.—([Senator Hoar. ] 
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Small Industrial Plants 
Portland Oregonian. 
BiG as the trusts are, and plentiful as immense corporations 
are becoming, it is wise to bear in mind that small plants are 
also increasing in numbers. In the first place, there are hun- 
dreds of profitable technical industries that the trusts have not 
captured, and, in the nature of things, could not consolidate 


and controi. The profit to be made from them in any given 
locality is too small to engage the cupidity of a trust, and yet 
is sufficient to amply repay the enterprise and industry of a 
small operator. New inventions are creating new industries 
almost daily, and in the exploiting of these the man with tech- 
«nical education and small capital finds plentiful opportunities 
for steady occupation and satisfactory returns. 

The census bears on this theory, for in the city of Chicago, 
where there were but 9,977 manufacturing establishments in 
1890, there were in 1900 no fewer than 19,203, or an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. But the average amount of capital to 
the establishment was 20 per cent. less in 1900 than in 1899, 
which shows that plenty of men found chances to invest their 
brains, skill, and small capital in good enterprises. The 
trusts do not own all those nearly 20,000 factories in Chicago, 
nor the majority in San Francisco or Portland. The purchas- 
ing power of individual grit, keenness, and courage may be 
somewhat curtatled by the trusts—doubtless is, but it is not 
destroyed. 


Don’t Hurry. 
Any one can hold out a dumb-bell for a few seconds ; but in 


a few more seconds the arm sags; it is only the trained ath- 


lete who can endure even to the minute’s end. For Haw- 


thorne to hold the people of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’ steadily in 
focus from November to February, to say nothing of six years’ 
preliminary brooding, is surely more of an artistic feat than to 
write a short story between Tuesday and Friday. 

The three years and nine months of unremitting labor de- 
voted to *‘ Middlemarch’’ does not in itself afford any crite- 
rion of the value of the book ; but given George Eliot’s brain 
power and artistic instinct to begin with, and then concen- 
trate them for that period upon a single theme, and it is no 
wonder that the result is a masterpiece. ‘‘ Jan van Eyck was 
never in a hurry '’—says Charles Reade of the great Flemish 
painter in ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth'’—** Jan van Eyck 
was never in a hurry, and therefore the world will not forget 
him in a hurry.’’—[Atlantic Monthly. ] 


THE State Department has been informed that the Prince of 
Siam will sail from Cherbourg for the United States on the 
24th of next month. He will be accompanied by his brother, 
three aids, and a secretary. The royal party expect to spend 
three days in New York, including a visit to West Point. 


They will go to Newport October 4, and be in Boston October 
5 and 6, making a visit to Harvard College and also an in- 
spection of the factories in the vicinity of Boston. They will 
arrive in Washington on the morning of October 7, and on that 
day and the 8th will make the official calls on the President, 
and be at the disposal of the President for any program he 
may suggest. They will goto Philadelphia on the oth, remain- 
ing six days, making a personal visit to William Potter. 

On October 16 the Prince and his party will start on the 
main tour of the United States in a special train, going to 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Yellowstone Park, Butte copper mines, Salt 
Lake City, Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, 
Cripple Creek gold mines, Santa Fé, the Indian Pueblos of 
New Mexico, Grand Canyon of Colorado, Los Angeles, 
. Pasadena wineries, San Diégo, Coronado Beach, Santa 
Barbara, Delmonte, San José, Lick Observatory, San Fran- 
cisco, and the Yosemite. It is probable that the party will 
sail from San Francisco for the Orient. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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Women in Australia. 


THE most significant political event of the century is the en- 
franchisement of 800,000 women of Federated Australia. 
This is the first time in the history of the world that a whole 
nation has enfranchised its women, and this object lesson will 


help the cause of human liberty throughout the earth. The 
adult suffrage bill, just enacted into law by both houses of the 
Australian Parliament, places the parliamentary ballot in the 
hands of the women of New South Wales, South Australia, 
Victoria, East Australia, West Australia, and Tasmania. It 
is the greatest victory ever won for women, and assures the 
establishment of women's complete equality in the near future 
throughout the entire southern hemisphere. 

This is as though American women in every State in the 
Union should be empowered to vote for President and mem- 
bers of Congress, and be made eligible to be elected to any 
of these positions. 

The Australian civilization is the first in the history of the 
race to erect a nation without rebellion, revolution, war, or 
compulsion, and the first to give liberty to women. 

These people are solving the complex governmental and 
social problems that have baffled the great nations of the earth, 
building an ideal commonwealth, and causing the rich and 
powerful nations to pause in their king-making and wars of 
subjugation and conquest as the triumph of human liberty 
echoes from Australian shores. —[Josephine K. Henry, in Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE ‘‘coronation’’ ceremony of King Edward of England 
was performed at Westminster Abbey on Seventh-day last, the 
gth instant. There wasa short procession through the streets, 
and the crowning took place in the Abbey, in the presence of 
seven thousand persons,—the ‘‘nobility’’ and others of 
distinction. The crown was placed on the head of the King 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the ‘‘ primate’’ of the 
Established Church, and that of the Queen was placed by the 
Archbishop of York. The King bore the strain of the 
ceremony well. 

IMPORTANT changes among the newspapers of Philadelphia 
have just occurred. Adolph S. Ochs, of New York, who 
bought the (Philadelphia) Zimes some months ago, and since 
has bought the Pud/ic Ledger, has united the two papers under 
the joint name, and this week reduced the price to one cent 
per copy. The Ledger had been two cents, and the only 
other two-cent paper in the city, 7#e Press, announced at once 
its reduction toa cent. There are now five English morning 
papers, all charging one cent. 

THE retail butchers and meat dealers held their national 
conference at Washington on the 6thinstant. Among the res- 
olutions adopted was one asking the Eastern, Middle, and 
Southern States to offer bounties for the encouragement of 
their business. They also demanded the repeal of the import 
duty on beef cattle, and declared they would not support Con- 
gressional candidates who opposed this. 

On the 13th instant President Roosevelt announced that he 
had appointed Oliver Wendell Holmes, now Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, to be Associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, vice Justice Horace 
Gray, who resigned on account of ill health. The new Justice 
is the son of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet and 
essayist. 

OF the twenty-eight plants of the American Tinplate Com- 
pany, a Pittsburg dispatch says, fifteen have been closed in- 
definitely. These suspensions follow the refusal of the tin- 
plate workers to accept a reduction in wages, in order that ex- 
port business to the amount of 1,500,000 boxes might be ob- 
tained. The order for this was to be ‘‘ placed *’ by thejStan- 
dard Oil Company, and it proposed to give it to the Welsh 
mills unless the American workers would accept lower wages. 





the anthracite coal contest. The ‘‘ operators’’ have made 
some efforts to resume mining, but it is doubtful whether they 
can obtain sufficient registered men, authorized by law to di- 
rect mining work. The miners say the stories of ‘‘ lawless- 
ness *’ published in the newspapers are in many instances un- 
true or exaggerated. Anthracite coal is now hard to be 
obtained, and even if work were soon resumed it will be impos- 
sible for an adequate supply to be provided until late in 
autumn. 

THE monthly report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, issued on the roth instant, indicates large yields 
of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes this year. The condition 
of corn on the 1st of the month was above the average of ten 
years past. The winter wheat crop is estimated at 380,000, - 
ooo bushels ; the spring wheat condition is 89.7, as compared 
with a ten years’ average of 80. The oats crop condition was 
89.4, as against a ten years’ average of 82.2. Potatoes show 
over II per cent. better than the ten years’ average. 


NEWS NOTES. 
THe English Parliament has adjourned until the 
Tenth month. 


16th of 


It has been made illegal to carry pocket pistols in South 
Carolina. The new law will compel some 10,000 whites 
and negroes to disarm. 


WIRELESS telegraphic communication was established on 
the 8th instant between Washington and Annapolis, preparatory 
to a Government official test. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR JAMES MCMILLAN, of Michigan, 
died rather suddenly at his summer home near Manchester, 
Mass., on the roth instant, aged 64. He was the head of the 
Republican ‘‘ machine’’ in his State. 


NOTICES. 
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ANDREW D. Wuirte, United States Ambassador to Ger- 
many, has resigned, to take effect November 7, when he will 
be seventy years of age. 
SECRETARY CHAMBERLAIN has informed a correspondent 
that Canada contributed 7,300 men, and Australia and New 
Zealand 22,000 men, for service in South Africa. 


THE city of Chicago has determined to compel all appli- 
cants for positions as teachers in the public schools to pass a 


physical as well as educational examination before they are 
licensed. 


HARRY TRACY, the notorious outlaw who escaped from the 
Oregon Penitentiary two months ago, was surrounded in a 
wheat field near Spokane, Washington, on the 6th instant, and 
shot himself to escape capture. 


THE 250th anniversary of the settlement of York, Maine, 
was observed on the sth instant by a floral and historical pa- 
rade, followed by commemorative exercises. 


ilo , There were 
20,000 visitors in the town during the day. 


RAILWAY presidents in session with farmers at Spokane, 
Washington, last week, promised freight reductions of 10 per 
cent. both to the Pacific and to the East. President J. J. Hill 


says this will mean a cutting off of 25 per cent. in the profits 
of the roads. 


A CONFERENCE between employés of the New York Elevated 
Railroad and the officers of the company on the 12th instant 
resulted in an agreement being reached by which a threatened 
strike was averted. The engineers waived the limit of ninety 
miles per day, and the company conceded the nine hour day. 


In spite of an unprecedented production of iron and steel 
at home, large importations are now being made. Even the 
Spanish ships sunk in the war along the south shore of Cuba 
are being broken up to be shipped to Philadelphia as scrap- 
iron. The steel works, although running night and day, 
cannot keep up with their orders. , 


| 
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*,* The Philanthropic Conference at 
London Grove meeting-house, Chester 
Co., Pa, on Seventh-day, Eighth month 
16, at 10.30 a.m., will be addressed by 
Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia. Subject: 
‘‘The Outlook.’’ Exercises from the 
First-day Schools will make up the pro- 
gram. 

A cordial invitation to all. 

S. JoHN Pyve, Clerk. 


t 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends | 
held at Race Street, will take place on | 
Fourth-day next, the 2oth, in the evening, | 
at 7.30 o'clock. 


~_ ! 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green Street, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 21st, in the afternoon, 
at 3 o'clock. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association ac- 
knowledges receipt of the following addi- 
tional contributions to the Children's 
Country Week Association : 

A Friend, 
, a a rar’ 
Emily B. Smyth, . 


$5.00 
5.00 
5-00 


$15.00 


Previously acknowledged, . 59.00 


Amount, ine eae 
Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth Month 11, 1902. 


*,* Friends and others wishing to attend 
Goose Creek Quarterly Meeting, to be held 
at Lincoln, Londoun county, Virginia, will 
take the cars on Sixth street, Washington, 


| and ask for Friends’ tickets to Pzonian 


Springs, Hamilton, and Purcellville, where 
carriages will be in waiting to take Friends 
to homes. Tickets issued on the 15th and 
16th will be good until the 23d. Trains 
leave at 8.10 a.m., and I.ooand 4.35 p.m. 


*,* All First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting that 
have not appointed Delegates to attend 

e Conference at Asbury Park in the 
Ninth month will please do so as soon as 
possible and report the names to Mary H. 
F. Merillat, assistant clerk, No. 18 Spruce 
Street, Norristown, Pa. 


*.* The next Conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at Stanton, Delaware, on 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 16, 1902, 
commencing at 10.30 a. m., with two 
sessions, morning and afternoon. Joel 
Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., will address 
the afternoon session. Other speakers 
are also expected. Basket lunch. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* Friends having a prospect of attend- 


to so inform me and all will be assigned 
homes. 


Anderson can leave for Pendleton on the 


hour, those coming by Indianapolis can 
leave fifteen minutes after the hour, on 


interurban cars. If we areinformed when 
your trains are due to arrive at either of 
those cities Friends will be in waiting at 
Pendleton to meet you. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Joun L. Tuomas, Pendleton, Ind. 


REDUCED RATES TO ASHEVILLE. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 
ING OF SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS 

AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS. 
On account of the meeting of Society 
of American Florists and Horticulturists, 
; to be held at Asheville, N. C., August 19 
to 22, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets to Asheville on 
August 17 to 19, from all stations on its 
lines,at reduced rates. Tickets will be good 

to return until August 25, inclusive. 


REDUCED RATES TO BUTTE, MONT., VIA PENN 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEETING 
INTERNATIONAL MINING CONGRESS. 

On account of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Mining Congress, at Butte, Mont., 
September 1 to 5, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will sell excursion tickets to Butte 

| and return, on August 16, 20, 21, 26 and 

27, good to return to original starting 


ing Indiana Yearly Meeting are requested | point not later than September 30, at 


| reduced rates. For specific rates, stop- 


Those coming by the way of over privileges, etc., consult nearest ticket 


| agent. 
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THE little black subscription book of 
Mr. Harrison, provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is well known in Philadel- 
phia. A wealthy broker recently said, 
‘* See here, Mr. Harrison, I will give you 
something if you promise not to come 
again until I ask you to do so.’’ The 
provost agreed, and walked out smiling 
with a check for a thousand dollars. A 
month later the broker heard a knock, and 
called, ‘“‘Come in!’’ Mr. Harrison 
entered with his black book. ‘‘ Look 
here, Mr. Harrison,’’ exclaimed the broker, 
‘«did'nt I give that last thousand dollars 
on the express condition that you wouldn't 
come in again untilinvited?’’ ‘* Why, 


yes, returned the provost, ‘‘ that was the | 


understanding. But didn’t you say ‘Come 
in!’ just now when I knocked ?’’ 
say the check this time was for five 
thousand.—[Youth’s Companion. ] 
made in a 


AN amusing error was 


despatch in the Ottawa Evening Journal | 
announcing the result of the voting in the | 
Kinistino district in the Territorial elec- 


tions. It read: ‘‘As a result of the vote, 


been elected for the constituency.’’ It 
should be, of course, ‘‘ Meyers and not 
Shadd.”’ 


office added: ‘‘Shadd is the 
blooded negro to be elected to a legislative 


‘‘First Negro to Sit in a Canadian 
Assembly.’’ ‘‘ Nott Shadd Has Been 
Elected in the Territories.'’—[Argonaut. ] 


SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- 


TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


On Thursday, August 21, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
(Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company) will run special low- 
rate excursions to Maryland's most popular 
watering place, Tolchester Beach. 
place is held in high favor by all who have 
visited it. 
first-class resort, and especially appeals to 
families. No liquorsare allowed on train, 
boat, or grounds. Every possible kind of 
amusement is to be found. The location, 
on the prettiest part of the beautiful 
Chesapeake Bay, speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the follow- 
ing schedule, and round-trip tickets will 
be sold at the rates quoted. 

Time 
A.M. 
7.00 


7.15 


Leave Philadelphia, . . Pa., 
‘«¢ ‘Sharon Hill, .. ** 
Moore, . . 
Ridley Park, 
Chester, . 
Thurlow, . 
Linwood, . 
Wilmington, 
Newport, . 
Newark, 
Iron Hill, 
Elkton, a 
North-East,... ‘‘ 
«ee. +o) 
Returning, steamer will leave 
at 4.00 p. m. 
Children between five and twelve years 
of age, half the above rates. 
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Tolchester 


They | 





In this case, the wide-awake | 
telegraphic editor of the Ottawa Journa/ | 
first full | 


| Falls. 


This | 


It has all the attributes of a | 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA | 


RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington: August 21, September 4 
and 18, and October 2 and 16. 


The excursions from Philadelphia will , 
Those on July 24, | 


be run by two routes. 
August 7 and 21, September 4 and 18, and 
October 16, going via Harrisburg and the 
picturesque valley of the Susquehanna, 


special train leaving Philadelphia at 8.10 | 


a.m.; excursion of October 2 running 
via Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the 
Delaware Valley, leaving Philadelphia on 


| special train at 8.00 a. m. 


Excursion tickets, good for return 


passage on any regular train, exclusive of 


limited express trains, within ten days, will 
be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 


| $11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Meyers, and Nott Shadd, a negro, have | 


Lancaster; and at proportionate rates 
from other points, including Trenton, 


Bordentown, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, | 


Wilmington, West Chester, Reading, and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 


| limit of ticket returning. 
body in Canada.’’ And he headed it up: | 


The special trains of Pullman parlor 


| cars and day coaches will be run with 


each excursion running through to Niagara 


parlor-car seats. 


An experienced tourist agent and | 
| chaperon will accompany each excursion. | 
time of| 
connecting trains, and further information | 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address | 


For descriptive pamphlet, 


George W. Boyd, Assistant General 


Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 


Philadelphia. 


UP THE HUDSON. 


On August 21, 28, and September 4 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 


run its usual midsummer excursions to the | 
‘* Upper Hudson,’’ under personal escort. | 


Special trains will leave Broad Street 
Station at 7.34 a. m., stopping at principal 
points between Philadelphia and Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, 
giving those who disembark an hour anda 
half at that point, and enabling them to 
view the United States Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no 
stop will be made at Newburgh, although 


the steamer will run to a point off that city | 


and there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following 
round-trip rates: From _ Philadelphia, 
Bristol, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Trenton, $2.00 ; Tulpehocken, Westmore- 
land, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's Lane, 
$2.60 ; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection 
will be made with regular trains from 
Chestnut Hill Branch. 

Tickets good only on special trains and 
connections at above points. 


An extra charge will be made for | 


SUIIMER RESORTS. 
'* The Hicks”’ ana Cottages, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
| Situated on Sun Set Lake, 1,200 feet from the Audi- 
torium—see map, No. 148. Endorsed by the Committee. 
Special rates for Conference. $7 to $10 per week. ( pen 
all the year. Steam heat. Send for booklet and map. 
The finest Hotel of its size in Asbury Park. 
HICKS & CO. 


New and modern. 
OPEN to October. 
NORTH ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Facing ocean and Deal Lake; in exclusive cottage 
section; sanitary arrangements first-class; bath on 
each floor; booklets. Special rates to members of 
| Friends’ Conference, September. 
| . Reference J. W. Hutchinson, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements, Friends’ Conference, 613 Sixth Avenue, 
| Asbury Park, N. J. 

T. V. SILVA, Prop. 


| THE MADISON, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
| Second door from Auditorium, where the Friends’ 
| Conference is to be held. Offers Sfecial Rates. 
Accommodations for 150 persons. J. K. DODMAN. 

| ‘THE BELDEN, 

| 214 Fourtn Ave., Aspury Park, N. J. 

| Near Ocean and Auditorium. Special rates for Con- 


| ference. C, A. MITCHELL. 
‘THE ADDISON, 


Fourtx Avg. AnD BerGu Sr., Aspury Park, N.J. 
Near headquarters of Friends’ Conference. Open 
until October. H. A. JOHNSON. 


‘THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 
Assury Park, N. J. 


| Well ventilated rooms. Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 

' A. SHOTWELL. 


Hotel Colonial, 


Send for booklet. 


Special rates. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 
Wes.ey Ave. anv Stxtu St., Ocgan City,N.J. 
Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 


| address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avz., Oczan Citr, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


The Bartram, 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


‘New Archdale s«. james piace. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Say heated Ofen ail the — 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp or Tennesser Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Co-operative Housekeeping Association. 

It is proposed to start, Tenth month 1, a Co-operative 
Housekeeping Association for young women, Friends or 
others, living in the City ( Philadelphia), where the free- 
dom of a home and congenial companionship may be 
combined with ‘‘ plain living ”’ at a moderate rate. 

The undersigned has been for over two years associated 
with such an enterprise, which has been quite successful, 
and believes that a like centre for young Friends would 
be helpful. Young women who may be interested, with 
the idea of joining the Association, or other interested 
persons, may communicate with 

ELIZABETH H. SMITH, 
Y.F.A. Building, r40 N. rsth Street. 


mae Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES 


Worx on Cottages Nos. 13 and 14 was begun last week. 
No, 11 is finished and occupied, and No. 12 needs only 
finishing touches, 

Inquiries and engagements are making for rooms for 
Ninth month. The Inn will remain open unti! quite the 
middle of Tenth month. 

The weather, for ten days at this writing, has been 
fine, many days having the dry, vitalized air which we 
expect of the mountains. 

The dam was finished last week and boating is now in 
order, A guest says: ‘‘ Do you know that that lake 
(formed by the dam) will be one of the most picturesque 
and beautiful features of Buck Hill Falls?” 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarces F. 


Jawxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P.O (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH NUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Tempsrance Hote 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 


cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 


Smoking Rooms. 
Fireproor Fioors. Perract SANITATION. TELE- 
pHonE. NiGut Porter. 


Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s, to 108. 64. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 

Exceptionally Low Rates for 

September and October. 

Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 

From Missouri River 

$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 

$20.00, Butte and Helena. 

$22.50, Spokane. 

$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 

Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 

For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 
MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South 1lith Street 


I can oe shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


71a Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and al! Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torr a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a nen, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits oF Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like comaalivens make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.5S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
happaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMOoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. rite for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


iii 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Friends’ School, 
FOURTH AND WEST STREETS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Classical, Latin-Scientific, and Scientific 
Fourteen teachers. 
attention. Thorough instruction. 
logue address 


HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A.M., Principal. 


Raisin Valley Seminary. 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 
Opens, Ninth month 2, 1902. 
Jonatuan Dicxtnson, Jr., A.M , Principal. 
Is co-educational, prepares for college, is furnished 
with physical and chemical laboratories ; an astronomical! 
observatory, with six-inch equatorial telescope. Gives 


a commercial course with stenography and type-writing. 
Send for catalogue. 


courses. 
Individual 
For illustrated cata- 


Excellent equipement. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKER ARRIVALS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1682-1750. [Records of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting.) By Albert Cook Myers. §r.25. 
[By mail at that price. ] : 

IMMIGRATION OF THE IRISH QUAKERS 
INTO PENNSYLVANIA. By Albert Cook 
Myers. $3.50. [By mail, $3.90.] 

THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
AS FOUND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By George Aaron Barton, [Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege]. 75 cents, [By mail, 85 cents.] 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A DYNAMIC FAITH. By Rufus M. Jones. 

$1.00. [By mail, $1.05.] 7 


We furnish the Friends’ books published by 
Headley Bros., London. i 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. Sth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


$O4444464664444644444000000, 


i Before Leaving for the POCONOS 
: 


Get a Copy of 


A Beautifully Illustrated Guide-Book, 
giving the points of scenic and historic 
interest you pass on the ride up the 
Delaware. It will double the pleasure 
of the trip. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


For Sale at 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


3 
The Delaware Valley = 
: 

co 

FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, . 
29-31 North Seventh St. . 
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Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. : 


No 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 


DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 





FR 
“GIRARD TRU 


IENDS’ 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts aS Exgcutor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

InwreREestT ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in oe = Vaults. 


Trustee, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustes or Corporation MortGacGss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley 
T. Wistar Brown, 
ioe S. Wing, .. 
oseph Ashbrook, 
is Roberts Foulke, 
avid G. Alsop, 
Barton Townsend, 
oo H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


President 

. Vice-President 

. Vice-President 

: Manager 0 of Insurance Dep’t 
° . . Trust Officer 

. . Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, —- V. Watson. 
T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 
Richard Wood Thomas Scattergood, 
Charles meitite, i Preston Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing, obert M. J > 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


S FE Balderston’ S Son 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 

We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps and all necessary 


information. 
DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California ! 
Only $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
Laguna DeTache Rancho in the most beautiful spot | 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and | 
profitable home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 


E. W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago. | 
Nares & Saunders, Managers 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 
AQUILA j. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Popular Books at 10c. 


Thousands of volumes in good 
paper covers, including thirty-four 
novels by Mrs. Southworth, and the 
following copyright books by popu- 
lar authors ; published at 25c and 50c 
—now 10¢ each (by mail, 18c) : 


A Soldier's Secret—by Capt. Chas. King. 

The Master-Beggars—by L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 

The Prisoner of Zenda—by Anthony Hope. 

Splendid Porsenna - by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

Chalmette—by Clinton Ross. 

The Amazing Lady - by M. Bowles. 

On Account of Sarah—by Eyre Hussey. 

The Final Goal—by Bessie Dill. 

A Nameless Wrestler—by Josephine W. 
Bates. 

Pursuit of Camilla—-by Clementina Black. 

The Man-stealers—by M. P. Shiel. 

The Altar of Life—by May Bateman. 

A Son of Empire—by Morley Roberts. 

Herbert Van Lennert—by C. F. Keary. 

Queen of Hearts by Elizabeth Phipps 
Train. 

Millionaire of Yesterday—by E. P. Oppen- 
heim. 

| Man and His Kingdom—by E. P. Oppen- 
heim. 

Guavas, the Tinner—by S. Baring-Gould. 

Trials of a Staff Officer—by Capt. Charles 
King. 

Nigel Ferrard—by G. M. Robins. 

The Vicar—by Joseph Hatton. 

Foes in Ambush—by Capt. Charles King. 

A Triple Entanglement—by Mrs. Harrison. 

His Great Self—by Marion Harland. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


in the watch trade 

nerations ago—and up-to- 

eature of the business, we are able 

to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


INTELLIGENCER. 
ST COMPANY 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . os. ne 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety spores for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. le Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Trea 
CH ARLES P P. EARLY, Secretary. 
wM . LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 


- Botton Winrenny, 
ARREN G. Grirritn, 
Epwarp G. McCoitry, 
Avrrep I. Puittirs, 
Grorce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Epcar Dup.ey Faris, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. — 
'/Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., et 


$500,000.00 
250,000.00 
5°-000 00 


Nicuoras Brice, 

S. Davis Pacs, 
oserpu R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
Homas R. Git, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, 

Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 

Joun H. Craven, 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 10 Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Scientific Bread 
Machine Co, 
52nd & Media Sts,, Phila, 


OSTEOPATHY. 


A system, method, or science of healing without drugs 
Carpinat Principuss : 1st, Skeleton adjustment 
and, Glandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 
blood ; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces. 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK, M. D., . 
0. O. STODDARD, E. D., D. O. 
554 N. rth St. Cor. 18th and Cayuga Sts 
ro @.M. to 4 p.m. 7 tog a.m. 
7 to9 p.m. 5 to 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. Telephone 6-29-1 16 W 
° oOsT EOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
Osrsopatuic Puysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 401. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion on and examination free. 


>| 


Saree ray 


If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization ! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN [PUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


lat as an ak tatiana 


| 
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